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FERRY BEACH NOTES 


NOTICE that dues are payable has 
been sent to current members of the 
Association and to several hundred other 
people who have been members in recent 
years or are known to have an interest in 
Ferry Beach. The membership provisions 
of the new by-laws were presented and 
there was a letter by President Manning 
seeking to rekindle the interest of those 
whose active membership has lapsed. 
Heretofore solicitation of dues was made 
in connection with the bulletins announcing 
the spring reunions. But the details of 
the programs overshadowed the dues no- 
tice to such an extent that the response was 
meager. Of course the best practice would 
be to send a personal bill to each member 
by first-class mail. It was considered pru- 
dent, however, to keep the cost of collec- 
tion within a reasonable percentage by 
adhering to the impersonal notice. 

Individuals and organizations that paid 
dues in 1936 received a financial report for 
the calendar year. It will be recalled that 
last year a new accounting system was 
begun whereby the accounts of treasurer 
and secretary were consolidated to permit 
asingle report. Now, instead of only a few 
dozen members getting the financial state- 
ment at the annual meeting, all members 
are able to examine the report on Associa- 
tion finances long before another season 
has begun. The Secretary will be glad to 
answer any questions that members may 
have regarding the 19386 report; any 
queries that seem to be of general interest 
will be answered in these Notes. 

Because of advance information the 
Arlington, Mass., church school became the 
No. 1 ‘Ferry Beach Affiliate,’ the new 
class of membership for organizations. 
However, the Attleboro Mission Circle, 
through its treasurer, Mrs. A. H. Paul, was 
the first organization to send in dues un- 
solicited. 

The late Dr. Asa M. Bradley was a 
familiar figure at Ferry Beach, his last 
visit being in 1985 during the ministers’ 
institute. Both he and his sisters, the 
Misses Ella and Georgia Bradley of Port- 
land, have had an abiding interest in Ferry 
Beach affairs for many years. 

Paul Grace of Biddeford has been visiting 
the beach frequently during this unusually 
mild winter and reports everything all 
right. The new poles which were lying 
alongside the shore road all last summer 
have finally been set up. It is understood 
that they are to carry both power and 
telephone wires, making it possible to re- 
move the old poles on the beach side of 
the road and thereby improving the ap- 
pearance of the locality. 

The Graces are planning to occupy their 
cottage next to the Belmont during nine 
months of this year. 

Priscilla Grindle of Lexington, Mass., 
who attended the World Affairs Institute 
last summer by reason of winning the 
scholarship competition, is a student at 


Oberlin. Hope Hilton of Gloucester is 
studying at Salem Teachers’ College and 
Warren Bradford Bates of Worcester is 
a freshman at Clark University. 

The engagement of Marjorie Manning 
and Otto Postma was interesting news to 
all the younger Ferry Beachers. Otto has 
been associated with the Red Cross for 
over a year, and is now in Cincinnati di- 
recting rehabilitation work, which he ex- 
pects will continue for meny months. 

Donald Manning is an engineer for a 
company solving sewage disposal problems 
for large communities. At present he is in 
New Britain, Conn. 

Mrs. Elsie Boltz and her children, who 
enjoyed camping all last summer at the 
pine grove, were visited by the secretary 
at their home in Braintree recently, and 
found to be in that rugged state of health 
which may be expected from living out- 
of-doors at Ferry Beach! 

David F. Snow has removed from Bridge- 
port to Philadelphia. Mrs. Snow with 
David, Jr., and Warren expects to join him 
soon. They occupied Tower Cottage last 
July. 

“Have you a cocktail lounge?” asks the 
Maine Publicity Bureau in a questionnaire 
sent to the managers of all resort places in 
“Vacationland.’”’ No, the Quillen has no 
such swank. So far there have been no 
complaints. _When the repeal amendment 
was up for ratification in Maine the hotels 
were assessed so much for each lodging 
room to raise a fund for propaganda. 
They got what they wanted. Now the 
State of Maine, famed for its healthful 
recreation opportunities, offers a diversion 
tending to undermine the physical, mental 
and moral strength gained by the out-door 
life. 

* * 


RHODE ISLAND CONFERENCE 


[HE parishes of Rhode Island, together 

with the Attleboro and North Attle- 
boro parishes in Massachusetts, comprise 
a neighborhood group that for many years 
has at intervals assembled for meetings 
under the title ‘‘The Rhode Island Con- 
ference.”’ Two such meetings have re- 
cently been held that were of more than 
usual interest and profit. One, on Jan. 22, 
was unique in that the speaker was the 
president of the General Convention, Dr. 
Walter H. Macpherson. This meeting 
took place in the First Church, Providence. 
It was preceded by a well attended supper 
in the social rooms. The Conference then 
assembled in the church itself, and the ser- 
vice followed the dignified order of vespers 
with the full vested choir of First Church 
leading. Rev. Charles P. Hall of the 
Valley Falls parish and Dr. Isaae V. 
Lobdell of Attleboro assisted in the 
chancel. Dr. Macpherson was presented to 
the congregation of more than two hundred 
and fifty worshipers by Fred B. Perkins, 
moderator of First Church and president 
of the Rhode Island Universalist Conven- 

(Continued on page 286) 
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THE GIFT 

God of our life, who art the light in all things lovely 
and true, we thank Thee for the gift which is in us, which 
is ours not because we made it but because we received 
it. Thou hast given it to us through other people; 
through those who lived in ancient time and who labored 
before us; and through our families, our teachers and 
our friends; and through some who just passed by and 
never knew that they had given usso much. We thank 
’ Thee for this wonderful gift. We shall never be old 
enough to earn it; but may we be wise enough to cherish 
it. And may we think truly and love faithfully and 
strive nobly so that others may have the gift also be- 

cause we have lived. Amen. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy, in Boston Transcript. 
kx 


WE WANT SPRING 


N October perhaps we say that no season of the 
year can equal the autumn, that it is all humbug 
to talk about the dying of the year, that May as 

a month cannot compare with the fall months, but as 
winter gets ready to depart, we know better. The 
deepest yearning of the soul is for the spring. The 
thing we want above all else is not the glory of an end, 
it is the joy of beginning. 

Spring means a new start. It means life after 
death. It means hope of better things. 

We are not arguing that one can prove immor- 
tality by the analogy of the bursting bud. We are 
simply saying that we like the bursting bud and all 
that it means, that it touches something deep down in 
us, that it makes life and love of life thrill within us, 
that we do not want our folks and friends to be dead, 
but alive, and that we like the spring because it says 
to us that maybe this old universe is not so careless of 
the individual as some of our wise folks think. 

In far northern regions, where water has cut 
through to grass, that grass now is green under the 
water, even if all else around is dead and brown. 

In more southern areas the pussy willows have 
been out since January, and the hylas were calling on 
Washington’s birthday. 

The snowdrops were in blossom at the Wayside 
Inn when our men were there for the Retreat, and 
someone picked arbutus in blossom at Warner, N. H., 
in February. 

Except for a few skiing fanatics, we all are over- 
joyed at the signs and prophecies of spring. We want 
the spring. We want the birds back. We want the 
cattle on a thousand hills, and every little garden plot 
in cultivation. We want sick people made well by 
getting out in the sunshine. We want the good old 
summer time to come back to us. We want to live, 
not die, and to go on living and not have it all end. 


And so we like the spring because the spring makes us 
think that our most daring thoughts may have basis 
in fact. 

There are people to whom life is always spring. 
They are the people who have found out that this old 
universe is wrapped round and round with spiritual 
laws as true as the laws of radio or the x-ray. They 
use the laws, and no static ever bothers them. Our 
churches at their best help us to discover these laws 
and to ive beneath their influence. So our churches 
make springtime in dead hearts. Millions need that 
kind of spring. Can we not do a little to help usher it 
in? We want spring—both kinds of spring—more 
hope and more certainty of eternal life. Come, re- 
ligion. Give us this Divine Life. 


* * 


THE WORLD OF THOUGHT RETURNS TO GOD 


ERNARD IDDINGS BELL, writing for Scrib- 
ners a few months ago, declares that although 
great numbers have drifted away from the 

church, the trend of the world of thought is distinctly 
away from materialism and mechanism. “The world 
of thought again returns to God.” 

Norman Hapgood, grappling with the problem of 
organized religion in the columns of The Christian 
Register, declares that not for generations have times 
been as favorable to work in the field of religion as 
today. 

Are these men simply whistling to keep up their 
courage, or is there something true in what they 
are saying? Is the world of thought returning to God? 

Dr. Bell bases his belief upon the great change 
which has come over scientists. In 1900 or there- 
abouts most scientists would have said that science 
could give an adequate knowledge of the universe 
without any help from religion. Even some modernist 
clergymen joined them, and said that nothing could 
be called knowledge which the scientists did not hand 
us. Now the scientists, according to Dr. Bell, are 
much more modest in their claims. As Sir James Jeans 
said: “It is now a full quarter of a century since 
physical science, largely under the leadership of 
Poincare, left off trying to explain phenomena and 
resigned itself merely to describing them in the sim- 
plest way possible.” 

Science deals with what it can learn through the 
five senses. It stands or falls by its ability to report 
simply, accurately, completely, what it sees, hears, 
tastes, smells or touches. Scientists are turning over 
to religion and philosophy the study of other things— 
no longer denying that other things have reality. 

Of course all that this means is that scientists now 
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are agnostic rather than atheistic. And yet some of 
them are distinctly theistic. We ought not to felici- 
tate ourselves too much upon the change. We have 
our own work to do, whether science approves or dis- 
approves. But we can not be indifferent to the in- 
tellectual atmosphere surrounding us. If the world 
of thought actually is turning toward God, it is a 
matter of high significance. 
*x * 


A NAVAL RACE WITH GREAT BRITAIN 


HE most utterly foolish big navy talk that we 
have heard or read in the course of a lifetime may 
now be found in the public prints apropos the 

necessity of quick action on our part to keep up with 
the huge naval building program of Great Britain. 
The talk is so completely foolish that we are inclined 
to think it disingenuous—really intended to stimulate 
building against Japan without saying so. Great 
Britain is a friendly power. Her strength is our 
strength. Only navy fanatics think we ought to en- 
gage in a naval race with her. 

There is nothing dishonest, however, about the 
admirals who call for a program adequate for all our 
defensive requirements. Only the sky is their limit. 
The defensive requirements are a flying goal. Defense 
to the admirals means protection to our coast line, 
plus defense of an area one thousand miles from our 
coast, plus defense of the Philippines, plus offensive 
strength enough to blow the Japanese fleet out of the 
water—plus, plus, plus. We never have been among 
the peace people who are willing to give up our navy, 
or willing to see the navy we have starved by a par- 
simonious attitude, but the naval mind always demand- 
ing more is a menace to the welfare of the country and 
to the peace of the world. 

One would think that even the navy chiefs would 
feel gorged by what the present Administration has 


done for them. 
* * 


THE CZAR OF RUSSIA 


OSEPH STALIN, Dictator of Russia, for all we 
know may be a tender-hearted gentleman, de- 
voted to the well-being of the masses of the 

people, but Farl Godwin of The Washington Times 
declares that he exhibits in his character “the soft and 
delicate nuances of a Missouri mule driver.” 

Reports coming out of Russia are conflicting. 
Some say that incendiary fires are burning in Moscow 
and that a serious conflict exists between Stalin and 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Red Army—rivals 
for power. Others say that all is quiet in Moscow and 
that the new constitution actually is in force. 

If revolt is imminent, a parallel might be drawn 
between these days and the last days of the Czar. 
Only there is this great difference: There is strength 
—ruthless to be sure—and a degree of intelligence 
in the present government of Russia. There was 
weakness and vacillation in the government of the 
Czar. It generally is foolish to say what might have 
happened, but history gives us warrant to declare that 
a strong Czar in the days of the last Nicholas, whether 
reactionary or liberal, probably would have delayed 
a revolution, and that a strong Czar who was liberal 
probably would have prevented it altogether. No 
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man in history ever had a greater opportunity, it 
seems to us, than Nicholas the Second, if he had been 
a man of intelligence and courage with the heart of 
“the little father” that he was supposed to be. He 
could have led his people forward to democracy and 
have been a ruler whose power was vastly greater 
because it was based on love. Instead, he waited too 
long and fell a victim to mob fear and fury. 

What is happening in Russia, or supposed to be 
happening, now makes much of the discussion about 
“reds,” “bolskeviki,”’ ““Communism,” seem hopelessly 
out of date. 

The fierce pronouncements of the Eucharistic 
Congress in Manila on the subject of Communism 
seem singularly uninformed. What the hierarchy 
has in mind, of course, has little connection with the 
communism of the early Christian Church. 

We Protestants are as a whole just as strong as 
Catholics in our opposition to whatever would break up 
the home, farm out children, strangle religion, or en- 
force by edict the philosophy of materialism. But 
we know that we shall never make headway against 
Communism unless we get our facts straight. 

A calm, cool study of the Communistic system is 
needed, not sound and fury, or proscription and con- 
tempt. Such a study we are confident will show our 
democracy that we do not want it, and that we can 
curb injustice and establish true justice without it. 


* * 


RELIGIOUS PIONEERING IN MAINE 


LAWYER with offices in the heart of Wall 
Street, New York City, where bulls and bears 
with snapping jaws and gory horns rage up 

and down, obviously finds relief in turning the pages of 
“One Hundred and Twenty-five Years of Religious 
Pioneering,’’ for he writes us that in his judgment it is 
worthy of mention in the Leader. The lawyer is right. 
It is an attractive booklet* containing an interesting 
story and it has four illustrations which help make the 
message vivid. 

It is the story of the attempt to establish and 
maintain Universalist preaching in the town of 
Brunswick, Maine, and the story begins eight years 
before Maine became a separate state. 

Mr. Christian tells the story simply and well. 
Thomas Barnes, Sylvanus Cobb, Seth Stetson, G. W. 
Quinby and Giles Bailey are among the preachers who 
served the parish in early times. Harvey Stetson 
and Osborne R. Pennell are among the great laymen 
and laywomen. 

The pictures make us wonder again why our great 
grandfathers were so much more advanced in church 
architecture than our fathers, why the men of the 
forties built so that the entire community regarded 
their work with affection, and the men of the eighties 
built so much less worthily. A well-proportioned barn 
is a much finer sight than most Universalist churches. 

The story of the fire which destroyed the old 
Mason Street Church in 1884 is graphic. The story 


*One Hundred and Twenty-five Years of Religious Pioneer- 
ing: Being a History of the Universalist Parish at Brunswick, 
Maine. By the Rev. Sheldon Christian. Pub‘ished by the 
Parish. 
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of the sacrifice involved in rebuilding is worth reading. 
Lack of money explains much about our architecture, 
but it does not explain all. 

Apparently experiments in church union, some of 
which go back for eighty years, have not succeeded 
in Brunswick. The average Maine Universalist is 
a little too individualistic to combine with anybody. 
But that is true of people in many other states. Ob- 
viously these Brunswick Universalists now have a 
minister who believes in them, and believes in their 
distinct mission in the Community. He writes con 
amore of the people of Brunswick, who have carried 
on in the Universalist tradition for 125 years. 


* * 


THAT OTHER JAPAN 


E read so much about the growth of fascism in 
Japan that it is refreshing to read about the 
other side. 

Nobody who is informed can deny the fascism, 
but our tendency is to conclude that it is the whole 
story. 

There is no question but what the army has a 
stranglehold on the country, and this last Cabinet 
making reveals clearly that the army is strong enough 
to turn down the choice of the Mikado for prime 
minister. The fanatical military mind makes Japan 
a menace to the peace of the world. But from The 
Manchester Guardian we quote the following: 


In his book “‘Far East in Ferment,’”’ Mr. Guenther 
Stein tells of a form of Japanese high-school boys who 
were asked to write a short English essay on “Who is 
your hero, and why?” One would have expected a high 
proportion of Japanese soldiers and empire-builders 
among the answers, but in fact out of forty-four only 
ten chose martial figures from Japanese history, and 
only eleven chose martial figures at all. (The extra one 
chose Hitler.) Thirteen chose Japanese scholars, poets, 
and civilians; Beethoven had the highest individual 
ballot; and two other Western composers were chosen. 
Of statesmen Washington, Franklin, and Lincoln got 
five votes each, and of the latter one boy wrote these 
charming words: 

“Napoleon and Hannibal, are they true Hero? 
They are masters of war; and war is an enemy of the 
human. Therefore they are sham Hero. I will write 
about the life of Abraham Lincoln. . . . In the civil war 
he is on the side of mercy and right. . . . Many slaves 
were saved from misery. . . . Oh, reverend Lincoln: 


You are true Hero.” 
ae * 


IS THIS CORRESPONDENT UNJUST? 


CORRESPONDENT who lives in the state of 
New York writes us personally that the trouble 
with our churches is that they are not churches 
at all, but clubs. He insists that it our duty to tell 
this to the Universalist denomination, and to beg them 
to get down on their knees. We are willing to pass 
on the views of our correspondent, but at this stage of 
our enlightenment we are not prepared to make his 
views our views. We are, however, willing to study 
them, meditate on them, and see wherein they fit us 
as one fractional part of the church. Perhaps others 
will do the same, and then write to us to approve or 
disapprove the proposition. 
This man says that the real difficulty with church 
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union is not that we can not agree on a creed or name, 
but that we do not want to be disturbed in what we 
are thinking or doing about churches. It is more im- 
portant for us to own our church kitchen and have our 
own friends at church dinners with us, than to have a 
crusading church. He thinks that the vast majority 
are in churches for what they can get out of them, and 
he lists among the things we get out of churches a 
sense of ownership, having our own way as a little 
group, enjoying a good time together. Naturally it 
is disturbing to such groups to have strangers brought 
in, especially if the strangers are not about the same 
kind of folks as those already there. And it is most 
disturbing to think about uniting with anybody else. 

Our own experience with Universalist people has 
been rather fortunate. We never have belonged to a 
church that did not welcome strangers. 

But the question raised is a fundamental one. 
Have most of us a noble conception of the church? If 
not, how shall we get one? Perhaps our page of reac- 
tions in the next month will carry an answer. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

Is the farmer through the aid of chemistry on the 
way to becoming an industrialist? Is print paper to 
come from husks, are fireproof buildings to come from 
surplus crops, will both shoes and automobile bodies 
come from soy beans? Chemists are saying that even- 
tually “the farmer will feed the crops from his soil 
into the moulds, mills and furnaces of the nation’s 
industries.” 


Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, Dean Skinner, 
John Haynes Holmes, Reinhold Niebuhr, Rabbi 
Lazaron, Dr. Lathrop and Dean Atwood are among the 
signers of a document dealing with the Garner- 
Newark matter, which we shall publish next week. 
Dr. Holmes also adds his name to the signers of the 
protest of the liberal ministers’ club already published. 


Some of our ministers seem to think that they 
have to be invited to attend the Idlewild Fellowship, 
Senexet Pines, the week after Easter. All of our 
ministers who go belong. Nobody has to be asked. All 
one has to do is to engage a room. The Rev. Max 
Kapp of Fitchburg looks after the business. 


Christopher Morley denies that age is conserva- 
tive and youth progressive, visionary, inventive. He 
says: ‘Youth is more usually Tory, conventional, 
imitative and eager to do things as they have been 
done. Is it not the mature who are more desperately 
eager to experiment and take chances?” 


At last we have received a defense of the sit 
down strike. It seems that the strikers in fact are 
joint owners, and merely are seizing their own. But 
what is the logic of such action, and where does it 
leave government by law? 


Let us not think that we have lost our religion 
if we have a touch of the grippe. Think of it as a 
period of ebb tide, and just lie low until the tide 
comes in. 
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The Place of Religion in American History’ 


Richard L. Power 


WO stiff ‘“breezes’’ have affected the “climate” of 
ideas in Europe and America during the past 
four or five hundred years. Those “‘breezes”’ 

are bookishly known as the Renaissance and the 
Reformation. They are, even in the twentieth cen- 
tury, perhaps a little surprisingly, still blowing. 
Their meaning and effect must be examined in order 
to understand the place of religion during the ten 
generations of what we too narrowly call “American 
history.” 

If a single word were selected to represent the 
meaning of the Renaissance it might be the word 
“secularity,’’ for the Renaissance was, in long-time 
view, a turning of man’s life and culture from a focus 
upon matters churchly or spiritual to a focus upon 
matters worldly and material. This point is most es- 
sential to an understanding of the environment of 
religion during the past five centuries—the period we 
shall call ‘‘modern’’ times. 

The new worldly or material emphasis was ac- 
companied by a realistic, inquiring and scientific at- 
titude, which was, perhaps, merely an aspect of the 
new secular attitude. For the forces which make 
history are complex and they often baffle analysis as 
to cause and effect. At any rate, modern times have 
seen a succession of geographical discoveries, inven- 
tions and, particularly, of ideas which have made the 
last five centuries stirring times indeed. 

Probably no idea of modern times—and there 
have been many, affecting political and social as well 
as religious life—has carried more dynamite than the 
so-called Reformation. If a single brief expression 
were selected to represent the meaning of the Refor- 
mation it might be this: it is “‘the liberty of the human 
soul to deal alone with the infinite God.”’ What a grave 
liberty! What an explosive idea to release in a world 
where society had been at comparative rest! For the 
Middle Ages are often described as static, as an Age of 
Faith. Thus have the church and religion in America 
as elsewhere in recent centuries had to meet frequently 
and radically changing conditions. As Henry Adams 
has said, the dynamo in modern times has replaced 
the symbolic Virgin of the Middle Ages. 

During modern times there have been millions 
of religious misfits or nonconformists. The North 
American continent happily stood ready to receive 
religious malcontents from England and the continent. 
A significant proportion of early settlers were such 
malcontents. The leaven worked in America. ‘By 
the time of the Revolution the people of America 
possessed a larger degree of freedom in religion,” 
writes Professor Sweet, “than was to be found among 
any other people. They had carried on the freest de- 
bate on all religious questions without regard to bish- 
ops, priests, councils or creeds, thus encouraging an 
individualism in religion such as existed nowhere else.” 


*The writer desires to acknowledge his use of W. W. Sweet, 
“The Story of Religions in America’? (New York: Harper’s, 
1930), and L. A. Weigle, ‘‘American Idealism” (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1928). 


What have Americans done with this unparalleled 
religious freedom? 

We have fairly succeeded in keeping religion out 
of politics. We at last established religion on a volun- 
tary basis as to support and membership, which means 
individual religious liberty. We escaped the tragic 
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and sanguinary warfare over more purely religious © 


issues such as hounded Europe for centuries. 
are great achievements. 

But there are less happy matters to record. 
American Protestant Christianity has woefully dis- 
sipated its strength through quarrels, schisms, divi- 
sions and separations. As I like to say it, the Refor- 
mation ‘‘went to seed” in America. One reads of a 
frontier village of a century ago in Indiana where there 
were five Presbyterian churches of as many sorts. 
According to the ‘‘Census of Religious Bodies” of 
1926 there were 213 denominations of Christians 
present in the United States, presenting, again in 
Professor Sweet’s words, ‘“‘a more complicated re- 
ligious pattern than exists among any other people.” 

Thus it appears obvious that American Protes- 
tant Christianity has frittered away much of its 
vitality in sheer quarreling and bickering, which 
quarreling and bickering may, however, have been 
extremely important as a channel of recreation and 
emotional release. A frontier rhyme ran: 


A better church can not be found; 

Its doctrines are both pure and sound. 
One proof that I can give of this— 
The Devil hates the Methodists. 


There were further possibilities of recreational 
argument in the old saying which prevailed in the 
South to the effect that “there are many roads to 
heaven, but a gentleman will travel only the Episco- 
pal way.” The difficulties confronting the present 
movement for church union are suggested in a recent 
book of verse originating in a mountain township of 
Vermont. Said Deacon Godfrey, who admired the 
young minister’s ‘‘powerful discourse,” 


‘“Mebbe what you say about church union 
Has somethin’ to it. 
But just let me tell you one thing.” 
His voice rose to a falsetto, 
“You, nor nobody else, 
Ain’t agoin’ to unite me.”’ 


Let us now hint briefly at the place and influence 
of religion in American institutions, culture and every- 
day life. Historians are becoming more conscious of 
the significant relationship between the development 
of religion and the development of democracy, for 
example. Such a doctrine as “the liberty of the human | 
soul to deal alone with the Infinite God,” had its’ 
political uses. There was a close relationship be- 
tween religious radicalism and political radicalism. 
Indeed, the statement is made that the democratiza- 
tion of religion preceded, perhaps had to precede, the 
democratization of politics. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury only about five percent of Virginia colonists were 
full church members, while in Massachusetts the 
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figure is generally estimated at twenty percent. A 
“religious revolution”? was necessary. 

Thus future generations of schoolboys will prob- 
ably find the Great Awakening—the widespread re- 
ligious revival of the 1740’s—sharing honors with the 
American Revolution as a determining episode in our 
history. This great religious event was the sort of 
common intercolonial experience necessary for later 
achieving independence. Intercolonial co-operation 
was probably easier thereafter. 

Historians now see in this revival a blow at es- 
tablished churches and the prevailing social order, for 
certain old organizations were cloven in such a way 
that it appears the “‘nice’”’ people went one way and the 
“upstarts’” the other; there was also the issue of 
learned versus the unlearned clergy which caused 
schisms, the frontier religions more often favoring the 
more democratic sort of ministry. Furthermore, some 
of the evangelists appear to have been rank “‘levelers,”’ 
who, to the boundless disgust of the well-born, loudly 
proclaimed to the humble classes their right to par- 
ticipate politically and to dislodge from power those 
who prevented the printing of paper money. Little 
wonder such preachers were rated by the privileged 
classes as indecent, pulpit-pounding rabble-rousers. 
Little wonder that the Great Awakening is now rated 
by some students as more important for its class sig- 
nificance than for its religious. That it democratized 
and adapted religion to the needs of the American 
frontier seems a reasonable statement. 

Another sweeping revival came about 1800 to 
the hills and plateaus of Kentucky, Tennessee and 
neighboring states and regions. A fascinating topic 
worthy of much study, we can merely say that it 
helped to prepare for subsequent “Jacksonian Democ- 
racy” and for missionary, temperance and anti-slav- 
ery movements which profoundly touched American 
life. Especially was the anti-slavery movement a vital 
point in the ordeal of democracy. Had not slavery 
been somehow dealt with it is likely that progress 

od democracy would have been entirely estopped. 
“T do fully believe that abolitionism is a religious 
enterprise ... .”’ wrote one anti-slavery minister, 
a native of Vermont, from the Sandwich Islands, 1840. 
“Ts it not the doctrine of ‘doing justly and loving 
mercy?’ And are not those who do thus found walking 
humbly with God? Let it be seen that such is the 
‘ease with you. Pray over the subject daily. Talk it 
over in a spirit of love and of a sound mind... . 
Then God will bless you.” 
It would also be interesting to study the way in 
which party politicians, sometimes sincerely, some- 
times as charlatans, have dealt with religious senti- 
ments. It is said that old wives of Connecticut— 
doubtless frightened by Federalist canards—hid their 
Bibles in wells when they heard of the election of the 
“atheist” Jefferson in 1800. Politicians have also 
been guilty of a regrettable baiting of Roman Catho- 
lics, especially during the 1830’s, again with the 
Knownothing movement of the 1850’s, and more re- 
cently with the Ku Klux movement of the 1920’s. 
Civil War Republicanism had, I think, deep and sin- 
hs religious implications for hundreds of thousands, 
while many of us can recall how the Bull Moose Con- 
vention of 1912, inspired by Theodore Roosevelt 
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(who was outraged by the steam-roller tactics of the 
controlling Republican organization) sang “Onward 
Christian Soldiers,”’ and heard the leader declare, ““We 
stand at Armageddon and do battle for the Lord.” 
Also to be mentioned here are the deep-seated con- 
victions of a religious sort by which we justify our 
taking over the land from weaker possessors, aborig- 
ines or Mexicans. 

As to the place of religion in our folk culture and 
everyday life, one may say religion was, from the first, 
of the soil, of the people. Continually planted and 
replanted as the continent was gradually occupied, it 
was continually being readapted to popular needs, 
affording comfort, social contact, recreation. The 
circuit-rider and the preacher-farmer were appro- 
priately cast for their parts. The cabin meeting and 
the camp meeting were the instruments at hand. 

Ethical values, the popular “‘mental set,’’ and 
many tastes and pastimes were affected if not dictated 
by the religious atmosphere, even if transmitted and 
transmuted through such a medium as the McGuffey 
Readers. This series of books, deeply moralistic in 
tone, ran to more than 150 editions after the first 
edition in 1836, and sold an estimated total of 120 
million copies. McGuffey seldom missed an oppor- 
tunity to impress the truth, ‘‘God loves those who are 
good.” Indeed, the closing lesson of one edition of the 
Second Reader—Lesson LXII—is ‘The Ten Com- 
mandments in Verse.’”’ These were the days, as one 
who knew remarked, when religion was ‘‘not so much 
a struggle for heaven as a scuffle to escape hell.”’ 

In the literary life of the people, although there 
has perhaps been a decreasing interest over genera- 
tions, the religious press has always filled a large place. 
The Bible annually sells a million a year—as many 
as “Gone with the Wind”’—while the champion “‘best 
seller’ of the last forty years is the Rev. Charles H. 
Sheldon’s ‘In His Steps,’’ which has sold eight million 
copies. An editorial comment of the present week re- 
minds us that one firm printed more than 3,500,000 
copies of D. L. Moody’s sermons, and that the sermons 
were translated into ten languages. This merely 
stresses the appeal of religious literature and the in- 
ternational character of religious interest. We dis- 
cover too that the early cultivation of interest in music 
is closely related to worship. A considerable part of 
the popular musical heritage and background is re- 
ligious, from dignified old hymns to vibrant revival 
tunes and Negro spirituals. In architecture many of 
our most cherished achievements are churches, 
especially the fine old colonial churches of New 
England, although no one region holds a monopoly 
on these treasures. 

In education the church had a major role; in higher 
education the churches until 1860 held almost a 
monopoly. Of 261 colleges at the time of the Civil 
War, only seventeen were state institutions, accord- 
ing to Professor Sweet. The relative influences of the 
state and the churches in higher education, one 
may observe, have, during the past two generations, 
been reversed. It is fair to point out, too, that, con- 
sidering the social age of the communities, the sacrifice 
of founding many an obscure church college was com- 
parable to that of founding the famous colonial col- 
leges, such as Harvard, and William and Mary. Com- 
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munities wanted colleges at hand in order that they 
might better control policy and eliminate expense of 
travel to remote schools. 

In war it has been a church militant indeed! Not 
only were the political theories and arguments sup- 
porting the American Revolution fully developed in 
colonial pulpits, many are the instances where min- 
isters enlisted as chaplains or carried muskets. The 
church has always gloried in its part in the Revolution. 
It is also plausibly argued that the Civil War was the 
more difficult to prevent after the churches divided 
on the subject of slavery. The extent to which the 
issues of the Civil War were sanctified to contestants 
North and South is well known, while the almost 
complete unanimity with which American churchmen 
supported the World War (however, with significant 
exceptions) is a memory of only yesterday. 

Indeed, I think it fair to say that wars are made 
only partially by a cabal of “‘war breeders’’—jingoes, 
armaments men, hopeful profiteers. Wars come when 
the good people, the God-fearing, church-going people, 
believe wars are justified. Until that time the “war- 
breeders” are unsuccessful in their efforts. 

That religion has assumed a large place in the 
imaginative, the mystical and fantastic aspects of life, 
one can cite colorful and convincing evidence. In 
central-western New York State, merely to point to 
one example, lies what came to be called the “burnt- 
over district.”” In the earlier half of the nineteenth 
century it was visited by the anti-Masonic move- 
ment; it saw the appearance of Millerism which with 
harrowing precision forecast the end of the world for 
1843 or 1844; produced the spiritualist movement of 
the Fox Sisters; provided a field of labor for Charles 
G. Finney, the most effective evangelist before the 
Civil War, and harbored the radical Oneida Commu- 
nity of John Humphrey Noyes. Not to mention the 
revelations of Joseph Smith, which were the genesis of 
Mormonism. Religion in America has often carried 
an extreme potential of emotional fervor. The fervor 
continues. Announced for future publication is “The 
Incredible Messiah: The Deification of Father Divine!’’ 
Interestingly, this book promises to be ‘‘a study of 
modern messianism, its origins and manifestations.” 

What is the future of the church? What is the 
future of the unquenchable, writhing, religious in- 
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clination of mankind? These are two questions on 
everybody’s lips, yet they touch very different things 
and require separate answers. Perhaps the church 
will find it possible to co-ordinate its efforts for the 
work waiting to be done without being forced to union 
by sheer physical bankruptcy. Perhaps bankruptcy 
of many units will be the necessary sanction. 

More important in the long run, I think, than the 
future of the organization is how Americans allow 
their religious yearnings to be ministered to. Per- 
haps there may be great revivals of revealed religion. 
While many of us would not be attracted by such a 
movement, I think things much less fortunate could 
happen. For instance, the most tragic thing I can 
conceive is that we should allow false leaders to take 
us along the road of some weird Kuklux-ism or lure 
us into some American fascism, which could easily be 
—doubtless would have to be—dressed up in religious 
garb. I think this accounts in no small degree for 
what has happened in Germany and Italy. 

The most superficial reader will be aware that 
this discussion has omitted many vital points. It 
has failed to mention what is undoubtedly the most 
important aspect of ‘‘the place of religion in American 
history,” namely, religion in the lives of individuals. 
That story can, for the most part, never be told. Its 
humble record is lost. It was lived and witnessed but 
seldom recorded. Only a few poets or novelists of in- 
sight are gifted enough to recreate the heroic, noble 
lives of the nameless saints. Of course not all were 
saints. 

In closing one might ask, phrasing his question in 
typically American style, did the old religion pay? 
A few years ago I read in a Middle Western county- 
seat newspaper a sort of historical sketch of a family 
of farmers—a family consisting of seven or eight 
brothers, as I recall. “Honest and respected citizens,” 
it read, ‘‘were all of that family; they earned and held 
the respect of the whole community. A God-fearing 
and peaceable people who never indulged in quarrels, 
gossip or slander. Ardent Democrats and honest 
church members, they were at once examples of 
Christian citizenship and church fidelity, now getting 
rare.’ A simple, sincere eulogy. One to be proud of, 
I thought. If the old religion could provide a rule for 
such living there is no doubt that ‘‘it paid.” 


About Religion 


Frederick Morse Cutler 


AY I introduce myself as the science of Sociology, 
with an honorable lineage running back to 
Aristotle. I was named by Comte, and a little 

later was introduced into learned society by Spencer. 
Since this debut I have enjoyed popularity, so that 
today I possess many admiring well-wishers. I be- 
lieve, however, that there is such a thing as being too 
popular; sometimes I suffer violence from the efforts 
of well-meaning but ill-informed friends. 

I have a distinct field of activity; I concern myself 
with the subject of human social behavior. I con- 
stitute not a vague, general reform movement bent 
upon doing good somewhere and somehow, but a 
reasoned scientific approach to my field with the aim 


of true understanding and, so far as possible, of better- 
ment. Specifically I determine what social behavior 
is and what is not successful, that is, whether or not 
amidst the competition of life specific behavior pro- 
motes the survival of its group. 

At this point I note a distinction existing between 
myself and Religion. She is concerned with belief, 
which she calls ‘faith’? and I term hypothesis; she 
worries little about objective proof. She sets up her 
own standards of subjective experience and proceeds 
to test beliefs; she is satisfied when she becomes con- 
vineed that a belief is true according to her standards. 
For my part I study social behavior for the purpose of 
learning the outcome of it, the consequences to the 


_ they are true. 


respective roles. 
_ whether or not it is successful, is by no means identical 
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group; I am satisfied when I discover behavior that 
promotes the success of a group, their survival. 

Sometimes Religion and I chance simultaneously 
to consider the same topic, behavior that involves be- 
lief; our fields occasionally overlap. Religion in various 
periods has been interested to emphasize ethical be- 
liefs, those making for social betterment; while I, 
being deeply concerned with social betterment, am 
glad to turn my attention toward the beliefs that 
contribute thereto. But even under such circum- 
stances we look from contrasting viewpoints. Permit 
me to declare with emphasis that I cannot assist in 
establishing the truth or falsity of any belief, for I 
possess no apparatus for verification in the field of 
Religion. 

To mention a specific instance, Religion and I 
are both interested in missions. Whenever we see 
earnest men and women journeying forth into strange 
and distant lands for the purpose of propagating ideals, 
we grow enthusiastic. But even so we look from dif- 
ferent angles. I must let Religion tell for herself just 
what she considers the objective of missions. As I 
see it, the missionary is engaged in diffusing culture 
and has part in the world’s most notable process. 
For culture migrates; almost all human progress has 
taken place by the transfer of higher cultural traits 
to people previously lacking them. Consequently I 
study the beliefs underlying missions so as to: under- 
stand the motive power of the enterprise. 

If Religion considers me a possible substitute for 
herself, who might in an emergency fill her place for 
her and perform her tasks, she makes a mistake. I 
cannot function as her substitute; she confuses our 
My test of group behavior to learn 


with her test of beliefs to ascertain whether or not 
Only defective thought could claim 


any identity between the two. 


A belief that helps a group member to succeed in 


: doing his duty is prima facie trustworthy; most con- 
_ structive beliefs classify in this category. Perma- 
— nently successful behavior is usually grounded on true 


religious belief. 


This might be termed my “prag- 


- matic’ argument for Religion, a bit of reasoning ‘per- 


haps deserving place beside the older “‘ontological’’ 


and other arguments employed by religious apolo- 
gists. 


Nevertheless “success in social behavior’ and 
“truth of belief” are not identical; let us keep clear the 
distinction. Both Religion and I favor establishing 
successful behavior, she because it conforms to her 
doctrine and I because it averts failure from the group. 
But not even by redesignating me as “‘social service”’ 
or “social action” and creating a special “council’’ 
in my behalf, not by firing my energies to the boiling 
point in hope that I may “start something”’ amongst 


_ placid religious people, can I be transformed into a 
_ department of Religion; we two are not interchange- 


| able. 


Religion needs me. Consider the ‘‘wee” Presby- 


_ terians who so often stand firm and dour as witnesses 


in behalf of ancient truth, even though they thereby 

cause a further “split” in their church; contrast them 
with people who advocate “federating” isolated re- 
_ ligious units and who would consign to oblivion the old 


shibboleths. According to my idea, the federalists 
accomplish more for the success of the religious group 
and consequently are more scientific; I commend a 
comprehensive religious group. 

Religion grows restless under my monologue, and 
interrupts with a retort. ‘You are so anxious to as- 
sert the distinction between us, Sociology, that you 
weaken your case; you profess too much. You seem 
to be holding back some criticism. And possibly you 
feel indebted to me to such an extent that you cannot 
quite conceal the sense of obligation. Be frank; out 


with it!” 
Yes! There is some truth in your charge, Re- 
ligion. I challenge your occasional compromises 


whereby you permit your adherents to behave other- 
wise than in accordance with the necessities of group 
life, that is to say, whereby you permit yourself to 
become anti-social. Consequently I object to certain 
obsolescent beliefs of yours. The old ban against 
“Samaritans,” Gentiles, barbarians, and others, to- 
gether with the modern prejudice against non-Nordics, 
arouses my ire;it seems to me that Jesus gave his very 
life to oppose such tribalism. Then, too, the concept 
of an autocratic ethic, an arbitrary tabu against 
certain acts, which are deemed wrong regardless of 
their social implications merely because someone in 
authority at some time called them wrong, such a 
concept conflicts with my standard. Group success is 
promoted by toleration and unity, by devotion to 
beauty, truth, justice, personal integrity, character, 
spirituality, not by sectarianism, prejudice, arbitrari- 
ness, self-seeking. I particularly reprobate the spirit 
of literalism in religious thought, for instance the at- 
titude of the Cambridge professor, John Lightfoot, 
who specifically dated the creation as on ‘Friday, 
October 28, 4004 B. C., at 9 a.m.” The final item 
was not an attempt to show adherence to bankers’ 
hours, it was rather a tribute to Trinitarianism in 
that the “Triune God” must necessarily perform 
any great task at the “third hour of the day.’ Ob- 
viously such literalism produces grotesque results, 
and worst yet, it stifles the wholesome social inquiry 
that guides toward group success. 

I gladly admit that I need your help, Religion, 
in facing the mysteries of life. I study thought and 
the neutral reflexes underlying the mental process; 
but after my utmost effort I am unable to find the 
thinker. You must aid me. I study personality and 
the usual distinctive reactions so largely constituting 
it; but the greater question of personal identity tran- 
scends the bounds of my science. Again you must 
assist with your resources. I study life and behavior 
in this sphere of existence; but I necessarily halt at 
the threshold of the future. One’s belief is all the 
guidance one has for the life to come. My teachings 
are the best that natural science can offer, and are 
adequate in their field; I am, however, mystified by the 
unrevealed secret of life, now and in the future. 
Facing such mystery, I must draw upon your reservoir 
of belief. 

I need you most of all, Religion, in the occasional 
tragic moments when I feel doubtful concerning my 
own fundamental tenets. Whatever the cause, I 
work along normally and cheerfully until some day, 
usually on a day of excessive humidity, I begin to 
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question the verities and to become discouraged. 
Yes! A science falls into depression just as an in- 
dividual does. 

What has happened at such a moment to the 
‘pragmatic’ argument with which I strengthen the 
faith of religious folk? For the time I actually doubt 
whether, amid present circumstances, what is true 
does succeed; the evidence seems so equivocal. My 
resources temporarily fail me. I muster and re- 
examine the facts and observations from which I 
have induced my convictions, and cannot make the 
former seem substantial. Things refuse to appear 
orderly, reasonable, purposeful, as they should. Mak- 
ing practical application of social truth, I recognize 
that strong men should render unselfish service to the 
group’s humbler members; but I find myself ques- 
tioning whether or not it is really worth while for them 
to bother doing so. Unless I remain convinced that 
the living truth is stronger than falsehood and error, 
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I am weakened; eclipse of my convictions disheartens 
and demoralizes me. 

While I may not be subject to human frailties, 
being a science, I depend upon men and women who 
accept my teaching, and who are themselves frail. If 
sociologists fall into doubt, they turn the world of 
Sociology topsy-turvy; the principles of Sociology can 
be but little stronger than are the convictions of so- 
ciologists. Even a science may be affected by human 
limitations. 


Permit me to conclude this talk with a suggestion. — 


Religion, your preachers sometimes appear at a loss 


for a message that will appeal to their auditors; why 
not let them assume responsibility for infusing moral - 
strength into the convictions of socially-minded men? 


So many people are already convinced of what is right 
and lack only the necessary motive force. What more 
rewarding task can fall to the preacher than to make 
men feel the solid power of truth? 


Nature and Human Nature 
CIV. Horse and Buggy Days 


Johannes 


PROPOSE to write about horse and buggy days, 
and not about politics. For several months I 
have turned hopefully to articles in the news- 

papers and to pamphlets which bore the alluring title 
I have now taken, only to be disappointed. All have 
attacked the Administration, or defended the Ad- 
ministration, and left me weary. Both the attack 
and the defense have their place, but when a man is 
in the mood for a real horse or a real buggy, and for 
comment on head-stalls and stables, and big manure 
piles with roosters crowing on them, most of these 
political hysterias fail to satisfy. 

I was born in the seventies, was a boy in the 
eighties, grew up in the nineties, and had a horse and 
buggy to use most of the time. I take my pen in hand 
to discuss both the educational significance, the 
economic importance, and the old-fashioned happiness 
of horse and buggy days. Let it be clearly understood, 
I would not go back to those days if I could, nor, on 
the other hand, would I forget them. 

As my readers well know, I was born and brought 
up in a village of 1,800 or 2,000 people, which now has 
grown to a population of 2,800. Our home was on one 
of the main streets, and, like all other homes in the 
village, was in a detached house surrounded by enough 
land for a good-sized garden. Like practically every 
other place in the village, we had a large barn, and in 
the barn there was a horse and buggy. I came along a 
little too late for the period of cows and pigs. A few 
people kept such stock, but that was distinctly old- 
fashioned, and the day of the milk-man had arrived. 
Once a farmer offered my brother Lou a pig if he would 
catch it and Lou caught it, and so we had a pig, well 
taken care of by all of Lou’s cronies, who had regular 
field days cleaning out the pen for Lou. There was 
more than one Tom Sawyer in these United States 
when it came to making the other boys think there 
was nothing in life so much worth while as doing the 
joL Tom hated to tackle. 


For some reason, I was early entrusted with the 
care of the horse. I was paid a dollar week, and be- 
came the plutocrat of the family. 

For one thing I was not afraid of the horse—early 
had learned to drive him and to hitch and unhitch, and 
the horse always was friendly with me. 

Let it be understood clearly that this was no or- 
dinary horse. He cost $300 when he was a colt, and, 
as everybody knew, good horses could be bought for 
$150. But he was in fact a $1,000 horse, and had it 
not been for one front foot slightly turned in, he would 
have been trained for the race course, which to us 
meant trotting races. This horse was a large, powerful 
bay, with a magnificent neck, very spirited and yet 
very good. Nothing in my early life was so strongly 
impressed upon me by family assumption and personal 
contact as the goodness of that horse. No horse 
could go by him on the road, if one cared to “let him 
out.”” No other horse had his fine points, barring 
always that one foot that we never talked about. 
No other fiery horse was so gentle, and no horse in 
all the region round about knew as much as “‘Bill.”’ 

Just why he was entrusted to me I do not re- 
member. A colored man named Nate always had come 
to look after Bill, and sometimes he drove father 
about, but he had other jobs, and I think that even- 
tually he wanted to give all of his time to trotting 
horses. I have an impression that father tried to look 
after Bill himself for a while, and that I substituted for 
father when he was away or was detained by his law 
practice. At all events, I was made chief caretaker of 
Bill at an age when I had to stand on an old wooden 
chair to reach his back. I was most faithful with 


food and water, but rather lame on “currying.” For 


one thing, Bill had the habit of laying back his ears, 
baring his teeth, tossing his head up and down and 
eventually biting himself on his chest, whenever the 
currycomb scratched him, and I was afraid he would 
make a mistake and bite me. Not that he wanted to, 


. 


them. Besides, ‘they were good for him.” 
- them to him usually, but this time mother went out 
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his goodness was unimpeachable, but he might get a 


bit careless. Then there was the incident of kicking 


the pan out of mother’s hands. Mother always saved 
apple parings for Bill, who was inordinately fond of 
I carried 


to the barn with the big pan and came running back 
frightened, saying Bill had kicked at her. There was 
the pan as evidence, with a tremendous dent in the 
side. This bade fair to make a family sensation, but 
father at dinner time took it very calmly, and said 
Bill never kicked. It was explained that mother 
probably stole in quietly without telling Bill that she 
was coming and thus frightened him. 

So I learned the lesson that it was well to advise 
horses, dogs and all animals as to one’s intentions, and 
I discovered that animals possess a highly sensitive 
ear for tones of the human voice. I always spoke to 
Bill after that when I went into his stable, but it was 
hardly necessary in my case. Bill knew my step when- 
ever I entered the barn door, and gave a loud whinny 
to emphasize the fact that it was time for his oats. 

Compared with what an average farm boys learns 
about animals I learned little, but I have always been 
grateful for my association with Bill. He gave me a 
“feeling’’ for the animal world. He, or father, or 
mother, or somebody, made me sense keenly that 
animals get hungry and thirsty, are subject to cold 
and heat, suffer from lack of exercise or over work, and 
need to be kept clean. 

Probably psychologists will take it as indisputable 
evidence of some dark secret in my past, but frankness 
compels me to record that one of my worst dreams 
has been that I forgot to feed and water Bill, and that 
Bill was suffering. 

Though I took Bill out often for exercise, he never 
got away from me but once. And that was no fault 
of Bill. It was when Cobleskill was putting in ‘‘the 
water works’”—a town supply of water. All through 
the streets were ditches for the pipes, and banks of 
dirt before the ditches were filled in. I had Bill out, 
hitched to the red cutter. He was feeling good and I 
had all I could do to hold him. Coming up East 
Main Street toward home, driving close to the snow- 
covered bank of dirt on my right, Bill suddenly shied, 
and before I could catch him the cutter had run up 
the bank, turned over, and spilled my small aunt and 
me out in a heap. I held to the reins for a few yards, 
the cutter bouncing above me, and then let go. Every- 
body in Main Street ran out to see whose runaway it 
was, and to try to stop it, but Bill was never headed. 
He went home full speed, and was waiting by the barn 
door when I arrived. Father arrived too,, from his 
law office down town, and then he took the reins— 
lines we called them—and drove back to collect robes, 
cushion and Aunt Ella. My recollection is that Aunt 
Ella walked sedately home, having had all the ride 
that she wanted. Again it was impressed upon me 
that Bill most emphatically was not a runaway horse, 
but that any horse would run away if the driver al- 
lowed the vehicle to be upset and failed to hang on 
to the lines. In fact, Bill was praised for going 
home without breaking things, and I was praised for 
letting go when in danger of getting bumped by the 
cutter. 


There was a tradition in the family that when 
Bill was bought all the neighbors declared that J. V. 8. 
Senior would break his neck with that horse before 
he got through with him. Also we knew the story of 
Bill becoming scared at a white cow standing in the 
middle of the road at dusk, as father was coming home 
from Schoharie. That time he upset the buggy, and 
broke father’s shoulder, but did not get away. Father 
always blamed the cow—not Bill. Somehow the in- 
cident added something to our conception of Bill’s 
greatness and goodness, even though it gave us a low 
idea of the intelligence of cows. 

Bill grew old as I grew up. I tended him and 
drove him all through his declining years. He learned 
to favor himself, as wise horses do, and so it was 
working one’s passage to drive him seven or eight 
miles. 

Once Bill trod on a rolling stone and went lame 
on a country road, and had to be left ata farm. Father 
came home by another conveyance. Nobody seemed 


- able to tell whether Bill’s injury was a bad sprain or a 


small bone broken. Eventually I was taken over to 
the farm and left to lead the limping horse home. How 
glad old Bill was to see me! How pleased he appeared 
to be to start home, painful as it was for him to walk. 
It was a long four-mile trip, but we arrived. Bill was 
like all the rest of us in the family. There was no 
place for any of us like home. Then for weeks, morn- 
ing and night, I had to “foment” Bill’s injured foot 
in hot water and rub on liniment. After many weeks 
he recovered. 

It was a tragedy when old Bill fell sick and had to 
be shot by a veterinarian behind the barn. They con- 
trived to send me off on an errand, but I came back in 
time to hear the shot. I took one look behind the 
barn and never looked again. That huge thing lying 
prone—that could not be old Bill! It was death, and 
death in any form is a hard experience for a child. 
Maybe it never turns into something easy until we 
experience it ourselves. 

Many other horses came into my life before the 
days of automobiles, but there was only one Bill. 
As I have grown older I have realized that he was one 
of my best teachers. 

Asa young fellow acting as principal of a school in 
a neighboring town, I had the pick of a livery stable 
to use in order to go home on Friday nights. It was a 
summer livery, and the horses had little to do in the 
off season. One of the many big-hearted men that 
I have discovered all along the pathway of life, simply 
made me use the horses without a penny of compensa- 
tion, and he insisted that I was doing him a favor. 
Sometimes it was one horse, sometimes it was two. 
Sometimes on Friday night the roads were broken 
open and sometimes a blizzard was raging. But team 
and I always went through. The best horse in the 
stable, best in the sense of speed and endurance, was 
the ugliest. Perhaps my disposition to see good in 
some rather tough specimens of humanity may have 
come from my contact with this string of horses, and 
especially from the horse that would bite and kick 
but go like the wind. 

When we were first married we had horses and 
a coachman. I never fed those horses, never curried 
them, never petted them, never drove them. They 
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were a beautiful matched pair of browns, and did the 
work we required of them in spite of the fact that one 
was deathly afraid of automobiles. They took us 
driving in the park, they met guests at the station, 
they furnished the transportation for errands and calls. 
But how different the feeling I had for them from the 
feeling I had for Old Bill, or for the other horses that 
I have really known! The man who owns any animal 
is the man who cares for it. The coachman really 
owned our pair. 

I set out to discuss several important questions 
about the horse and buggy age, but I am spending my 
time in memories. 

Of course any fool knows that horses, mules, 
wagons, buggies, still are important from an economic 
standpoint, but he also knows that they have had their 
day for pleasure driving. 

Is my native village better or worse because of 
the motor age? In my judgment it is better. 

Cobleskill has just put on a drive for the public 
library and raised about $20,000 with which to re- 
model a disused school building for library purposes. 
In my boyhood, the village turned down an offer of 
money for a library made with the condition that the 
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village maintain the library. The people now look at 
things in a larger way. While they have been raising 
money for a new library building, they have taken on 
the drive for flood relief through the Red Cross, and 
have oversubscribed it considerably. 

The village is not perfect. In spite of better roads 
it is not as beautiful as it was before the automobile 
came, but it seems to me that there is a deeper interest 
in the things that concern the community and the 
country asa whole. Only a superficial man will fasten 
on a single thing as a cause of social change, and so I 
do not say that the motor car has done it. We all 
can recognize, however, that once it was a big thing to 
go twenty or thirty miles in an afternoon, and that 
now twenty or thirty miles is nothing for the average 
owner of a motor car. 

And yet I think that most of us see that we should 
pay dearly for largeness of view if it should be attended 
with laxness of view, if the home ever should cease to 
be the dear center of child life, if chores should ever 
be dropped out of our educational schemes, and if we 
as a people ever should come to a time when Old Bill, 
or at least the thing he stood for, should be forgotten 
amid the whir of our machinery. 


What Shall My Answer Be? 


George C. Boorn 


RE you going to have summer school this year, 
Mr. Boorn? I wonder how many times I have 
been asked that question during the last few 

. months. What shall my answer be? 

The work done by the summer school at Inman’s 
Chapel during the years of Miss Powell’s service is or 
should be known to all. There are teachers in our 
public schools who got their inspiration to make 
teaching their life work on the hill above the Pigeon 
River. There are students in school, continuing their 
education, because they found encouragement at 
the same spot. Hope has been awakened, ambition 
aroused, among the young that have been served. 
Nor should we ever forget that the great opportunity 
of this work among the mountains is that of touching, 
influencing, leading, youth. 

There are opportunities of service today as there 
were when Miss Powell and her helpers pioneered with 
the summer school. For one thing, it means a longer 
school term for a few at least. In the name of the great 
god “Balanced Budget” the state of North Carolina 
has slashed its appropriations for public education. 
That has meant among other things the limiting of 
the school term. In his inaugural address Governor 
Hoey expressed the wish that the state might get back 
to a nine months’ school year. But it was a wish with 
no recommendations for things to be done to make it 
possible. A summer school at Inman’s Chapel is, of 
course, no answer to that problem. But it would be 
a gesture of service that would touch a few at least. 

There is yet another opportunity of service. The 
other day a girl came to Friendly House and asked if 
we could help her get a white dress and some white 
shoes for her grammar school graduation. Poor child! 
Ske probably is not going to need that dress. For 
some days now she has been lying close to death in a 


wind-swept mountain cabin, far off the beaten high- 
way, on a steep, rough, mountain trail. The damp 
weather has demanded its toll and brought on double 
pneumonia. Perhaps she will recover; the last reports 
we have give us hope. But if she does her school days 
for the year are over. This might mean that she will 
fail to make her grade. Already she has lost so much 
time in school that she is much older than most of her 
fellow students; if she loses another year the cold 
finger of discouragement might rest upon her ambition 
and her hope. You can see, can you not, how a sum- 
mer school at Inman’s Chapel might help her and 
enable her to keep along with her class? And not her 
alone but others struggling to get through school. 

Nor does this school fail in its service to the 
“leastest’”” among the children. The teacher in the 
primary grade rejoiced when she got a child who had 
been to Miss Powell’s school. Such a child was used 
to the ways of school and ready to go forward. In 


this land of no kindergartens such a service is a real - 


one. It might even mean a chance to start that 
otherwise would be delayed. A mother the other 
day told me how she had sent her little girl to school. 
But she had been sent home. She was old enough and 
was entitled to start, but there was no room for her. 
Another mother tells me that her child was nine years 
old before she got a chance to attend school. 

Before I came to the mountains I had a feeling 
that the work of the summer school was one of the 
finest features of this mountain mission. Now I 
knowitis. ‘Are you going to have the summer school 
this summer?” There is an accent of hope whenever 
that question is asked. What shall my answer be? 

It must be No unless we have the money to finance 
it, to pay the needed expense. The folks here cannot 
pay it. For this is a part of what the National Geo- 
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graphic once called ‘‘the land of doing without.”’ The 
little that many of us had during the nadir of the de- 
pression would seem wealth beyond the dreams of 
avarice to these folks in the mountains. Many of 
the most miserably poor would wonder how they were 
going to get along if they faced cold and hunger with 
the pittance that these people have. There lies the 
reason why I do not feel like asking the local folks who 
are competent to do so to teach in the school without 
a small stipend. It might mean the difference for 
some young person between continuing his or her edu- 
cation or dropping out of school; it might mean for 
a mother with small children a little money to buy 
needed things for those children; to any it would mean 
hope and encouragement. For what they would re- 
ceive they would return many fold in services and 
gratitude. 

Now, then, what do you think my answer to the 
question, “Are you going to have a summer school 
this year,”’ should be? There is a rather crude story of 
a drayman whose sole means of earning his livelihood 
was his horse. Now the horse was old and feeble, 
not much of a horse. One day it just lay down in 
its traces and died. The drayman stood by with a 
frightened and perplexed look on his face, a look that 
told that to him this was a real tragedy. A crowd 
gathered as crowds will. Many were the expressions of 


Lest Men in Conflict 


) 


sympathy. “It’sa pity.” “I’m so sorry.” ‘Something 
ought to be done.” “Poor fellow, how can he earn even 
afew pennies now?” Then one man stood out. “Look 
here,” he said, ‘‘We are all sorry for this poor fellow. 
Iam. I’m sorry five dollars worth.” He dropped a 
five dollar bill in his hat and then passed it among the 
crowd. So the money was raised to buy the unfor- 
tunate fellow a new horse. 

You say you feel that the work of the summer 
school should go on? How much do you feel that 
way? Miss Powell, who ought to know, says that we 
will need about $300. Are there 300 people in our 
church who would like to see this work continued a 
dollar’s worth? Or five? Or twenty-five? I am 
passing the hat to find out. 

But attention, please! Do not send any money to 
me. Let it go through your Mission Circle if you have 
one and the regular channels. If you have no Mission 
Circle send your contribution to Mrs. Ada Treat, 31 
Hutchinson Street, South Portland, Maine. For the 
W. N. M. A., which makes the work among these 
mountains possible, should have due credit for what- 
ever is done. If the money should be sent to me I 
should have to send it to Mrs. Treat, that it may be 
properly credited and on the books of the Association. 

“Are you going to have a summer school this 
year, Mr. Boorn?’”’ What shall my answer be? 


Destroy Themselves 


Edna P. Bruner 


NTAGONISMS, as seen on the industrial and 
international fronts, are rife today. The “‘sit- 
down” strike, the Spanish civil war, and the 

shadow of Germany over the peace of Europe, com- 
mand uneasy attention. Although centers of dis- 
turbances often are hundreds of miles away, the dis- 
turbances themselves are among the chief topics of 
conversation throughout the country. Men and 
women are taking sides. Feelings are strong. Preju- 
dices are great. They remind one, indeed, of the 
warning of Karl Marx as to “antagonism of oppress- 
ing and oppressed classes.” 

Laboring men who cry out against injustices or 
illegal practices of employers, themselves violate the 
law with a “sit-down” strike. Some labor leaders 
tend to be as dictatorial as some industrial leaders. 

Class struggle is not confined to Flint. It is seen 
in the attitudes of men and women almost everywhere. 
Laboring men, skilled and unskilled, are relegated all 
too often in the thinking of many business and pro- 
fessional people to a lower economic and social level. 
In spite of the fact that the common people of America 
buy the goods and services, and therefore pay most of 
the income, of the business and professional people, 
the latter tend very definitely in their thinking to 
identify their interests with those of the wealthy. 

Many who cry out against Communism ignorantly 
invite it by favoring that which makes for oppression. 
Concerning the strike issue it is startling to note how 
quick some are to speak in favor of violence. 

In the light of such antagonisms and prejudices, 
what should be done lest men in conflict destroy them- 
selves? 


Turning to lessons from the past, history shows 
that oppression tends to be overthrown. It does not 
last forever. The American colonies felt injustice on 
the part of an absentee government and revolted. 
Frenchmen in 1792 arose against political and economic 
pressure. And in 1917 the Russian masses overthrew 
oppression as it existed under the last of the Czars. 

History indicates also that violent conflict is too 
costly—too costly in lives, in the curtailment of pro- 
duction, in the disruption of trade, and in the destruc- 
tion of culture. The World War, born of antagon- 
isms, well illustrated that. 

Conflict has become so costly, indeed, that con- 
ciliation and arbitration have been developed. The 
Hague Peace Conference, the League of Nations, and 
the World Court were created in the hope that inter- 
national antagonisms might be rseolved peaceably. 
Collective bargaining is fast becoming the instrument 
for settling industrial conflicts. 

If conflict is to be avoided, and prejudices, which 
aggravate and do not solve problems, are to be done 
away, the liberal, scientific attitude of mind is essen- 
tial. In the words of Paul, men need to “prove all 
things, hold fast to that which is good.” 

There are proved values to stand upon and to di- 
rect further quest for right answers to the problems of 
life. In addition to the knowledge that oppression 
tends to be overthrown and that conflict is too costly, 
what of oppression itself? Is oppression a proper end 
in life? Is there value in that which thwarts, stunts, 
injures or destroys life? Has anyone the right by the 
wages he pays or the responsibilities he neglects to 
allow lives to be thwarted, stunted, injured or de- 
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stroyed? Does value not lie rather in the fullest and 
finest development of life, in the highest welfare of 
mankind? Does not this value exclude automatically 
the antagonisms and conflicts that tend toward the 
destruction of human life? 

In working for the highest welfare of mankind, 
intelligent faith has practical value. The sun con- 
tinues to shine, the earth in response to man’s hand 
gives promise of yielding food enough and to spare. 
The powers of the universe seem to await further discov- 
ery and use on the part of man. God has not failed. 

The majority of men, at their best, are worthy of 
faith. They till the soil, they man the factories, they 
guide the ships, they direct trade, they overcome dis- 
ease, they discover, they create, they hope, they serve. 


He who seeks to “prove all things, hold fast to 
that which is good,” is entitled also to faith in himself 
at his best. He can study, think, grow, and serve. 
He can proclaim the gospel of the highest welfare of 
mankind. He can work for it by counting as one who 
lives the gospel in his own relationships with his fel- 
lowmen. He can unite with others to promote good 
government, social justice, and international peace. 
Recent mail brought invitations to support the Emer- 
gency Peace Campaign headed by Admiral Byrd and 
the Anti-Lynching Legislation sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. These are but two of many channels through 
which a man may work with others for human wel- 
fare, lest men in conflict destroy themselves. 


The Function of Liberalism in a World of 
Rising Authorities 


VII. 


New Horizons for Liberalism 


Clarence R. Skinner 


HE forces and influences outlined in the last 
chapter unquestionably create an atmosphere 
hostile to liberalism. A superficial observer, 

making a rapid survey of tendencies throughout the 
world, would report that the philosophy of freedom is 
hard embattled, and that its proponents must employ 
heroic measures if they expect to stem the tides of 
rising authoritarianism. Even an observer who sees 
beneath temporary confusion and chaotic crisis must 
perforce temper his optimistic outlook for liberalism 
with strong doses of acid realism. The complexity of 
the Great Society, the problem of cultural pluralism 
and the increasing technological nature of industrial- 
ism, are deep-seated changes, and their challenge to 
the traditional liberal way of life must be recognized 
as more enduring than the temporary storms which 
trouble the mere surface of humanity. The insistent 
question is: Can liberalism survive these changes? 
Or shall we recognize that societal evolution has 
reached a new stage, and for better or worse it must 
leave the nineteenth century ideology behind, sweep- 
ing forward into a new day with new ways of life 
appropriate to itself? 

It is the conviction of the writer that one of two 
things will happen: either nineteenth century lib- 
eralism will prove itself so weak and unadaptable that 
it will become outmoded and gradually outgrown; or 
it will have a new birth, taking on a new adaptability 
and creating a new ideology. It can have no hope for 
surviving in its traditional form. 

Which way liberalism? 

It has been our insistent thesis that the genius 
of the free life is neither creedal statement nor author- 
itarian dogma, but rather passion for the emancipated 
mind, and for living life at its fullest. If liberalism is 
true to its nature it can and it will face the facts of 
the new world which grimly confronts it, and it will 
change its forms to meet these new conditions. If it 
does anything less than that, it deserves to die. 

One of the gravest dangers that liberals have to 


face is the tendency to consider their philosophy and 
their social position as something which can be in- 
herited as if it were a testament willed from father to 
son. One of the most obvious fallacies of the ““‘New 
England Brahmin” is his pride in the fact that his 
ancestors were disciples of Thoreau or Garrison, while 
he himself has not carried their intransigent spirit 
into one new sphere of thought. It is much as if the 
sons of Columbus were to call themselves intrepid 
adventurers because they sat by a warm fire in the 
evening drawing maps of their father’s daring ex- 
ploits. Liberalism goes stale with amazing swiftness 
unless it is constantly relighted with new fires. The 
old prophet said that it was time for him to die because 
he was not better than his fathers. We shall not be so 
harsh in our judgment, but we do emphatically de- 
clare that it is time for liberals to pull down their flag 
and resign when they are not farther out on the line 
of progress than their fathers. 

If socialists are not ahead of Marx, or Republicans 
ahead of Lincoln, or religious liberals in advance of 
Theodore Parker, then they are not worthy sons of 
their spiritual forbears. Granting the danger of be- 
ing merely anti-something for the sake of keeping up 
a reputation as a fighter, and granting the difficulty 
of ascertaining what is properly advance rather than 
mere noise or activity, there yet remains the fact 
that the one distinguishing characteristic of a true 
liberal is his continuing passion for more freedom in 
more spheres. 

This does not mean abandoning what is tried and 
true in the old, nor does it mean a sentimental idealiz- 
ing of any new thing because it is new, but it does 
mean that the liberal must push toward new horizons 
as he faces the task of the new day. 

We must make this new liberalism concrete. Since 
liberalism means securing world liberty, we might ask 
three fundamental questions: 

(a) Liberty for whom? 

(b) What kind of liberty? 
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(c) What methods should be employed to secure 
liberty? 

A genuine liberal believes in a totalitarian freedom. 
He refuses to recognize limits to the process of eman- 
cipation. He is not willing to departmentalize liberty, 
either for himself or for others. He will continue the 
struggle for complete, universal emancipation for all 
men everywhere. The moment a new battle is won he 
must go on to the next. He must die fighting. There 
is no honorable discharge, there are only wounds and 
death, and sometimes victories. 

The liberal knows the old truth stated by Herbert 
Spencer: no one is free until all are free; no one is 
happy until all are happy; no one is moral until all are 
moral. The principle of human solidarity cannot be 
better illustrated than in this field of the struggle for 
more freedom. As long as there is one sect, race, or 
class in bondage, the remaining portion of humanity 
simply cannot rise to its highest potentialities. As 
every individual with small-pox is a threat to the 
health and security of the entire world, so one man 
living a life of degradation and exploitation is a danger 
to all men’s liberties. Standards of living both in- 
dividual and social are catching. Emotions of fear 
or exaltation are as epidemic as influenza. The result 
is that if we are to achieve a high standard of life and 
living, it must be a totalitarian movement. If it is to 
be effective it must take place simultaneously along 
every front, and it must take place among all people 
in every race, group, or class. 

A specific illustration of this point might be seen 
in the relation between religious fundamentalism and 
social backwardness in some Southern communities 
of the United States. One of the best known scholars 
in one of the greatest universities of the South said, in 
conversation with the writer, that in his belief religious 
fundamentalism had more to do with holding back 
progress than any other one factor. It closed the 
mind to new considerations. Everything must be 
brought within the framework of one unyielding sys- 
tem, which obviously does not fit the modern world 
outlook. The folk who embrace this narrow and out- 


- worn creed cannot obtain freedom because they are 


psychologically rooted in a freedom-denying culture. 
Therefore much of the effort to emancipate them in 
other realms, such as the economic and cultural, goes 
for nought. 

If the reader is more inclined to the theory of 
economic determinism than to believe in the impor- 
tance of religious ideology, the situation is equally 
obvious. Applying the Marxian formula to a country 
like Mexico, the socialist would say that Mexican cul- 
ture cannot progress unless and until the economic 
status of the peasant can be bettered. He would say 
that the reason why the Catholic Church has been 
socially reactionary is because poverty keeps men in 
ignorance. Give men more economic freedom, they 
will then proceed to find religious progress. 

Finding the one and only root of humanity’s dif- 
ficulties does not seem to be the proper approach. 
Humanity is a tree with many roots, some of which 
may be near the surface, but are feeders, and others 
penetrate deeper and are the anchors. The approach 
to freedom must be multiple and simultaneous. Every 
root and branch of ignorance, vice, and exploitation 


: 

should be pulled up and destroyed. To redeem a 
good word from bad uses, freedom should be made, 
as suggested above, totalitarian. Note that we do 
not say that the state should be made totalitarian. 
Emancipation can be brought about by plural agencies, 
working in unison. But they must be in unison and 
they must aim at the whole problem from every con- 
ceivable angle. 

This necessity of a unified conception of freedom 
leads naturally to the observation that many liberals in 
the past have been liberal in spots but not in entirety. 
The human personality is often a strange amalgam of 
incongruous entities, and many a man who has labored 
valiantly for the freedom of one group remains 
adamant in his resistance to the emancipation of 
another. 

The American forefathers who fired the shot 
heard round the world in defense of political liberties 
were apparently oblivious that one-half the human 
race—women—had the same fundamental wishes as 
men. Our liberty-loving heroes were often as im- 
perious in their homes as kings who thought they rep- 
resented God. Many of them were cruel and abusive 
to their slaves. Some of them looked upon popular 
education as an unmitigated tragedy, and others 
looked at the introduction of railroads as sounding the 
death knell of decency and order. Their attitude 
toward the church was often bigoted and intolerant, 
and they persecuted the intransigent as bitterly as 
they themselves had been persecuted for their political 
belief. Their minds were effectively departmentalized 
and their liberalism was spotty. It apparently did not 
enter their minds that certain economic liberties were 
as fundamental to the pursuit of human happiness as is 
the right to march up to the ballot box once a year to 
mark an x opposite a name which had been selected for 
them. We would not minimize the significance of 
the early American liberalism, nor would we utterly 
fail to appreciate the courage of those people who made 
a blow for freedom. We want to emphasize, however, 
the necessity of going beyond what these men saw and 
forging ahead to a more complete freedom than they 
ever conceived. 

To be more specific in regard to persons who 
should attain freedom in the future, we submit a 
partial list which is meant to be merely suggestive. A 
complete record would assume an encyclopedic knowl- 
edge which the writer does not claim, but a cursory 
airplane survey of the world would pick out the follow- 
ing: 

Women. 

Children. 

Youth. 

The sick. 

The handicapped. 

The exploited races. 

The exploited sectarian groups. 

Peasant farmers and share-croppers. 

Industrial workers. 

Scientists and inventors. 

Teachers, writers, clergymen and editors. 

Every reader with a quick imagination will in- 
stantly want to add to the list, which is exactly what 
he should do. There are certain notable groups pur- 
posely left out, such as the capitalist and business 
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man; and their omission is conscious, not because they 
are wholly free, but because the movement for laissez 
faire gave them such a large and disproportionate 
share of liberty. They have a position of special 
privilege which endows them today with too much 
power.* In order to have a wholesome civilization 
other groups and forces need to partake of much larger 
shares of the freedom which society could attain. In 
a really liberal world, all the above list would share, 
not equally, for equality is an academic abstraction, 
but according to need and to services rendered. 

What do we mean by freedom for these people? 
Are they not already free—at least as much emanci- 
pated as others? Let us see: 

Women need freedom from: 

1. The broken health which excessive child-bear- 
ing implies. 

2. Housework of an unnecessary amount and 
character. 

3. Economic restrictions. 

4. Social disabilities. 

Children need freedom from: 

1. Being unwelcome in the home. 

2. Exposure to child labor. 

3. Unnecessary diseases and malnutrition. 

4, Inadequate education. 

Youth, from: 

1. Inability to marry. 

2. Blind alley occupations. 

3. Inadequate training in personality adjust- 
ments. 

4. Unemployment at the beginning of their 
careers, thus breaking their morale. 

5. Exploitation by militarists and war. 

The sick, from: 

1. Individualistic medical practice. 

2. Unemployment risks. 

3. Ignorance regarding health. 

The handicapped, from: 

1. Anti-social treatment. 

2. Thwarting of personality. 

3. Closed opportunities. 


*See ‘Our Business Civilization” by James Truslow Adams. 
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The exploited races, from: 

1. All prejudice arising from the mere accident of 
color and body-form. 

2. Loose and unscientific concepts of superior 
and inferior. 

3. Exploitation by imperialistic and grasping 
powers. 

4, All discrimination in social and economic life. 
The exploited sectarian groups, from: 

1. Odium theologicum. 

2. False propaganda. 

3. Hatred and suspicion because of unmeasurable 
differences. 

Peasant farmers, share-croppers, from: 

1. Preventable calamities of nature, such as 
floods and dust-bowls. 

2. Unscientific technique of agriculture. 

3. Individualistic methods. 

4. High interest charges. 

5. Exploitation by middlemen. 

Industrial workers, from: 

1. Union smashing. 

2. Long hours. 

3. Poor wages. 

4. Hazardous employment. 

5. Seasonal and old age insecurity. 

Scientists and inventors, from: 

1. Control by business profits. 

2. Control by political or educational institutions. 

3. Exploitation for cheap advertising. 

4. Restricted output and application. 

Teachers, writers, clergymen, and editors, from: 

1. Loyalty oaths. 

2. Pressure groups of selfish interests. 

3. Subservience to dictatorial supervision by ad- 
ministrators, trustees, or stockholders. 

Not until we approach these liberties shall we at- 
tain an all-round and balanced liberalism. The failure 
to win any single battle along this varied front will 
inevitably cripple the whole line of march. If liberal- 
ism is willing to accept the challenge of a rising au- 
thoritarianism, if it claims a better way, then it must 
prove itself by a determined drive at every one of the 
tasks outlined above. 


Succeed Today—I 


Evans A. Worthley 


OR several years I have been living near the 
Amana Colony in Iowa. Until 1932 this group 
maintained a communistic pattern of life, 

which was established by one of their vigorous leaders 
in 1848, a year after they arrived in this country. 
They then lived near Buffalo, N. Y. Christian Metz, 
their leader, was not a doctrinaire communist in any 
sense of the word. Wealthy members in Germany 
had given or advanced the money to move the com- 
munity to America, buy the land and build the new 
villages. How was the new property to be handled? 
It would have been difficult to allocate the property 
to individuals, at that time; so he decided that, with 
the exception of clothing and household goods, it 
should be held in common; and a constitution was 
adopted to that effect and signed by all the members. 


The community lived near Buffalo until 1855, 
when they began to dispose of their property there and 
remove to a new site which had been purchased in 
Iowa. Land was increasing in value near the rapidly 
growing city of Buffalo, and they disposed of their 
holding without loss, in spite of their village form 
of organization. They were able to begin life together 
on their 18,000 acres of land in Iowa (later increased to 
26,000) with practically no indebtedness and with the 
money needed to construct necessary buildings. 

Since coming in touch with Amana, with its long: 
history (the community really began in Germany in 
1714), I have often wondered what George Ripley and 
his associates might have done at Brook Farm if their 
indebtedness could have been spread over a period of 
thirty or forty years, at least; and if they might have 
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a crack-brained adventure, in theory, at least. 


had insurance against fire. Debt, and a more sudden 
disaster, forced immediate collapse that otherwise 
might not have occurred. For Brook Farm was almost 
a replica, in a small way, of the financial pattern now 
adopted by the reorganized Amana Colony; and there 
is every prospect that this group will continue in- 
definitely in one of the most congenial and satisfactory 
forms of cooperative capitalism that can be imagined. 
It is the arrangement, essentially, which George Ripley 
and others set up for Brook Farm nearly one hundred 
years ago. 
An article published in the Dial (January, 1842), 
a monthly magazine for religion, literature and art 
which Ripley started in 1840, states: “The plan of the 
community, as an economy, is, in brief, this: for all who 
have property to take stock, and receive a fixed in- 
terest thereon: then to keep house or board in common, 
as they shall severally desire, at the cost of provisions 
purchased at wholesale, or raised on the farm; and for 
all to labor in community and be paid at a certain rate 
per hour. . . . With the results of this labor and 
their interest they are to pay board, and also purchase 
whatever else they require, at cost, at the warehouses 
of the community. . . . All labor, whether bodily or 
intellectual, is to be paid at the same rate of wages. 
. . . The hours of labor will be limited by a general 


law, but the hours redeemed from labor by community ~ 


will not be re-applied to the acquisition of wealth, but 
to the production of intellectual good. This commu- 
nity aims to be rich, not in the metallic representation 
of wealth, but in the wealth itself, which money 
should represent, namely, leisure to live in all the facul- 
ties of the soul. Everyone must labor for the com- 
munity, in a reasonable degree, or not taste its bene- 
fits. The principles of the organization, therefore, will 
determine its members. These principles are coopera- 
tion in social matters, instead of competition or bal- 
ance of interests; and individual self-unfolding, in the 
faith that the whole soul of humanity is in each man 
and woman.” 

The articles of association at Brook Farm pro- 
vided that “all persons who shall hold one or more 
shares of the stock of the Association shall be members; 
and every member shall be entitled to one vote. ... 
The object of the Association is to provide such lands 
and houses, animals, libraries and apparatus, as may 
be found expedient to the main purpose of the Asso- 
ciation. . . . The whole property of the Association, 
real and personal, shall be vested in and held by four 
trustees to be elected annually by the Association. . . . 
The Association guarantees to each shareholder the 
interest of five percent, annually, on the amount of 
stock held by him in the Association. . . . The share- 
holders renounce all claim on any profits accruing to 
the Association for the use of their capital . . . . ex- 
cept five percent interest on the stock held by them.” 

These provisions are all found, I believe, in the 
newly reorganized Amana Colony, and constitute the 
basis upon which they have been operating since 
June, 1932, and will operate in the future. It is 
reasonable to assume, then, that Brook Farm was not 
Its 
basic economic pattern was sound; its objective was 
sensible; its personnel was sane, surprisingly free from 
doctrinaire assumptions; why did it not succeed? 


: 

Brook Farm, I venture to suggest, might still be a 
companion with Amana if the group could have 
started, as Amana did, with its first plant compara- 
tively free from indebtedness. If anyone could have 
seen in that day that here was a splendid social ex- 
periment that should be sustained, temporarily, at 
least, in order to see what might develop from it, and 
had been able and willing to do what older and wealth- 
ier backers of Amana did for that community, the 
name of George Ripley might be better known today. 
No fairy godmother came along, however; and when 
fire destroyed their newly-constructed building they 
did not have the heart to continue. Ripley and many 
others had been there six years. They had worked 
hard to make it a success, and in many ways Brook 
Farm was a success. It was so much of a success that, 
as we near the centennial of its organization, we should 
revive the memory of its founder and realize that 
Unitarianism produced one man, at least, who was 
unwilling merely to talk about the competitive social 
structure of his time. 

Brook Farm really was a Unitarian collective; at 
least it was an experiment in associative life carried 
on by men and women who were liberal in their re- 
ligious point of view. It was not established by in- 
spiration from some holy revelation, like Mormonism 
or Amana, whose other name is “(Community of True 
Inspiration.” Most of the collectives of that time 
were built upon some fad or religious theory. Brook 
Farm was not. “Fruitlands,”’ for instance, where 
Bronson Alcott tried out his theory of life, was very 
different. Father Hecker, who was at Brook Farm 
as a cook for a while, contrasted Alcott and Ripley in 
the following fashion: “They were entirely different 
men. Diogenes and his tub would have been Alcott’s 
ideal if he had carried it out. Ripley’s ideal would have 
been Epictetus. Ripley would have taken with him 
the good things of this life; Aleott would have rejected 
them all.” 

Ripley resigned from the Unitarian church where 
he had preached for fourteen years. In the kindly and 
gentle fashion in which he always wrote he condemned 
the apathy and the indifference of church members to: 
the conditions around them. He longed for a church 
where the members would be eager to “convert the 
jarring elements of earth into materials for a pure, 
serene and joyful life. The basis of worship in such a 
church would be feeling, not speculation. . . . They 
would meet not as having attained but as learners; 
every ray of light would be sought, not shunned ;they 
would let the dead past bury its dead and look on life 
and truth with young eyes. In such a church there 
could be no cold and formal preaching. . . . the topics 
of discourse would be taken from the experience of life, 
they would embrace the widest range of thought, and 
the more exciting and soul-stirring the better. The 
infinite Bible of the universe would be the text book, 
and whatever the soul feels or forbodes, the com- 
mentary.’’ Theodore Parker, his close friend, tried 
to create such a church in Boston, but he found it to be 
a difficult battle, with all other pulpits closed against 
him while he was doing it. Ripley had no enthusiasm 
for the task. He was ready to quit and try some other 
way. He hoped that Emerson and Parker would 
join with him, but in this he was to be disappointed. 
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Emerson decided that “investments were more profit- 
able in Concord than in West Roxbury,” and concluded 
that “reforms must begin with individuals and not 
communities.” 

We need to notice, in the first place, the kind of 
men and women who were associated with Ripley in 
the experiment. Not all of them were members, and 
some who were members did not stay very long. It 
is interesting to see, however, that the atmosphere of 
the place seemed to get them; they were glad to be 
there and they remember the experience with joy in 
later years. Hawthorne is a good illustration. It is 
not likely that he ever gave himself wholeheartedly to 
the enterprise, and he was undoubtedly glad to get his 
money back. The idea of mingling mental and manual 
labor together appealed to him, in principle; but when 
he had put in several days on the “gold mine,” as he 
called the manure pile, he was not enthusiastic. “That 
abominable gold mine,” he writes; ‘thank God we 
anticipate getting rid of its treasure in two or three 
days. Of all the hateful places that is the worst. Oh, 
labor is the curse of the world, and nobody can meddle 
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with it without becoming proportionately brutified.” | 
In his “Blithedale Romance” he had probably for- | 
gotten the manure pile as he wrote: “Often in these » 
years that are darkening around me I remember our 


beautiful scheme of a noble and unselfish life, and how 


fair in that first summer appeared the prospect that it — 


might endure for generations. Were my former as- 
sociates there now, were there only three or four of 
those true-hearted men still laboring in the sun—I 
sometimes fancy that I would direct my world-weary 
footsteps thitherward and entreat them to receive me 
for old friendship’s sake. More and more I feel we 
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struck upon what ought to be a truth. Posterity may dig — 
it wp and profit by it.’”’ That is what came out of it for — 
Hawthorne, even though Sophia Peabody, to whom — 


he was engaged, told him that his attitude was “‘that 
of a witness and hearer rather than a comradeship.” 
He was always a little apart, made so, perhaps, by the 
austere Puritan inhibitions which dogged his steps all 
his years. Nevertheless, to Emerson in later years he 
said that he was half sorry that he had not stayed 
with the Brook Farmers until the end. 


of the Wagner Operas 


II1I—Tannhauser 
Robert Grenville Armstrong 


at the Royal Opera in Dresden, October 19, 

1845. It was variously received. Liszt, 
always quick to discern the mark of genius in any work, 
showed his liking of it by having the overture per- 
formed at Weimar, where he was conducting. The 
manager of the opera at Dresden did credit to the 
modern movie producer when he uttered the com- 
plaint, ““Why couldn’t Elizabeth marry Tannhauser?”’ 
Schumann was enthusiastic, Mendelssohn conde- 
scending, Hauptmann, quite a critic in his day, pro- 
nounced the overture “quite atrocious, incredibly 
awkward, long and tedious.”’ Today, however, despite 
this critic’s criticism, it is without doubt the most 
popular overture of any opera. 

When one comes to know the opera, its motives, 
its clash between good and evil, one appreciates more 
and more the overture, for the whole is portrayed in 
the music at the very start. There is the broad, gen- 
erous Pilgrim motif. There is the light, captivating, 
beautiful Venus music. There is the strong, self-as- 
sertive, sure, Tannhiuser mctif. There is a marvel- 
ous mingling of the two, prophetic of the struggle that 
is to be portrayed in the opera, the struggle between 
pure, true love and free, licentious passion. A touch 
of real genius comes at the very end of the overture, 
when clear above the rest of the music sounds the sil- 
very trumpet note, symbol of triumph. 

The story opens in the Hill of Venus. According 
to ancient mythology, the abode of the evil spirits 
was within the earth. The Horselburg was supposed 
to cover this mysterious, awful abode of Venus, god- 
dess of love, a goddess of sinister portent in the lives of 
those who fell victim to her charms. 

Tannhduser had been a leading knight in the song 
contests that were held in the Wartburg Castle. His 


\ N 7AGNER first produced his opera “Tannhduser”’ 


success had somewhat gone to his head. Arrogant, 
conceited, impetuous, in a miff over something, we 
know not just what, he has drifted away from the old 
associates at the Wartburg, and eventually has found 
his way into the Hill of Venus within the Horselburg. 
A marvelously beautiful picture unfolds to the 

eye. Tannhduser reclines at the feet of Venus, his 
head in her lap. Far in the background is a beautiful 
lake in which Naiads are seen bathing. On its banks 
Sirens recline. A rosy light suffuses the whole place, 
while graceful Nymphs dance and dance, joined oc- 
casionally by some of the amorous couples who are 
seen here and there resting on grassy knolls. A crowd 
of Bacchantes rush in, in a frenzied dance that causes 
great excitement among the Nymphs and others who 
had been dancing. The Sirens sing 

Come to these bowers 

Radiant with flowers; 

Here love shall bless you— 

Here endeth longing; 
Soft arms shall press you, 
’Mid blisses thronging. 

After a bit a thick mist seems to fall on the place. 
A listlessness possesses the couples. The mist, as 
curtain, separates Tannhiuser and Venus from the 
rest. Tannhiuser starts awake. He has dreamed, 
dreamed of the old familiar scenes and places, dreamed 
of hearing church bells, a bit of an anthem. Venus 
draws his head closer to her. ‘Where are your 
thoughts?” she asks. He tells her of his dream, of his 
desire to go back to the old scenes. She at first mildly 
remonstrates. She begs him to take up his harp and 
sing for her. He does so, singing his warm hymn of 
praise of her. But the warmth diminishes as he sings, 
until at last he breaks away with the declaration that 
he must leave: ‘“O Queen, Goddess, let me depart!” 
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At last she bids him go if he must, but promises him 
that he shall never find salvation. She has utterly 
damned him so far as that is concerned. He answers, 
_ “My hope of salvation lies in the Blessed Mary.”” At 
the name of Mary, Venus utters a cry and vanishes, 
and with her the whole scene within the Venus hill. 

Tannhauser finds himself standing in a path in a 
well-known valley near a roadside shrine. Sunlight 
filters down through the leafy bower above. In the 
distance towers the Wartburg Castle, scene of many a 
musical triumph in days long past. Behind him 
looms the Horselburg, covering the home of Venus. 
It seems as though in the glory of the springtime all 
Nature smiled. Far off on the hillside a shepherd boy 
pipes his shrill little song to Spring in the joy of the 
May. 

A more solemn note is sounded. A band of peni- 
tents pass by, singing their solemn hymn to their Lord 
and Master, as they urge their way to Rome. The 
shepherd boy seeks a blessing from them as they pass. 
The effect on Tannhduser is marked. He is forced to 
his knees before the wayside cross. While kneeling 
there in prayer, the blare of the hunters’ horns is 
heard. 

Tannhauser is still on his knees in prayer when 
the hunters draw near. At first they do not recog- 
nize him, but at length Wolfram, a most lovable 
character, unselfish, pure of heart, great with the 
greatness of a heart of gold, recognizes him and goes 
to him. The rest hold him off. Tannhiduser, known 
to these men as Heinrich, is about to hasten off, 
wishing to have nothing to do with the old crowd with 
which he had had so many disagreements. Wol- 
fram, first seeking permission from the Landgrave 
pronounces the one word that will serve to hold the 
impetuous young knight, Elizabeth, a name that comes 
to stand for pure, holy, redemptive love. At the sound 
of the name Heinrich starts. He is.told of Elizabeth’s 
love for him, of her failure to show any interest in the 
song-fests since he left. He turns with joy to ac- 
company the knights up the hill to the castle and to 
Elizabeth. 

The second act discloses the hall of minstrels in 
the Wartburg Castle. Elizabeth has come into the 
hall. Her heart is overflowing with rejoicing, and she 
sings: “Once more I greet you, beloved hall. Here 
come again those echoes of his singing and draw me 
forth out of my melancholy dream. When he departed, 
desolate did you become. Peace deserted me, joy 
deserted you. But now my heart is filled with glad- 
ness. You, dear hall, are proud and splendid as of old. 
The one who makes us live has come again. All hail 
to you, beloved hall, all hail!’’ 

Meanwhile Wolfram, who loves Elizabeth above 
all else, but in such an unworldly, self-abjuring manner 
as to cause him to want Elizabeth’s happiness above 
his own, finds for Tannhiuser this opportunity to see 
Elizabeth alone. Tannhiuser falls on his knees before 
Elizabeth. Wolfram draws away into the shadows of 
_ the hall as Elizabeth bids Tannhauser to stand upon 


his feet in this, his place of triumph. As the conver- 


sation between the two continues, Wolfram is heard 


to murmur, ““Thus fades from all my life the light of 
\ h ” 
_ hope. 


Gradually in due time the hall begins to fill with 


minstrels for the revival of the old contests. The 
well-known, well-loved march sounds forth, and to its 
festive swing they march to their places, seats placed 
facing the Landgrave, the Princess Elizabeth and the 
other nobles. 

Wolfram is the first to sing. With intensity of 
feeling, with purity of soul, he sings of love in all its 
beauty and its purity. Purity is the fountain source 
of love. All praise him. Tannhiuser has listened in a 
listless sort of way. The old spirit is possessing him, a 
spirit of disdain, of haughtiness. He grasps his harp 
when Wolfram has finished and springs to his feet to 
answer in song. These contests were in fact debates 
carried on in music. Tannhiuser contends that en- 
joyment is the fount of love. His song is not well re- 
ceived. Wolfram answers in a more heated song, that 
true virtue is the only true fountain of love. Again 
Tannhduser even more warmly insists that enjoyment. 
is the essence of love. His words incite the wrath of 
Biterolf, who challenges him with his sword. Tann- 
héuser, again his old, impetuous self, thrusts back at 
him, “Oh, you poor-spirited ones, you who have 
never tasted love, go—to the Hill of Venus, go!’ His 
words are as a thunder-clap. It is as though a rank 
poison had suddenly been distilled in the air. His life 
has been laid bare before them in these words. “He 
has luxuriated in the pleasures of Hell,” they cry. 
“He has dwelled in the Hill of Venus! Accursed! 
Bathe your swords in his blood. Hurl him back into 
the fiery lake.” Elizabeth saves him from instant 
death by intervening. Tho Landgrave decides on the 
course he must take. Even in the midst of the heat 
and anger of this scene the sturdy song of a Pilgrim 
band, wending its way down the valley, is heard. 
“To Rome thou must go. There seek penance and 
pardon.” A flash of hope crosses Tannhduser’s face. 
“To Rome,” he shouts, and rushes off. 

Again the scene changes. The soft brilliance of 
spring has given way to the somber tones of autumn. 
The same wayside cross is seen in the same valley 
where the returning hunters discovered Tannhiiuser. 
Elizabeth is kneeling at the cross in prayer. Wolfram 
finds her there as he walks through the valley in the 
softening light of sunset. He watches her with eyes 
that are filled with compassion and sympathy. He 
feels that death itself is at the heart of this maiden 
whom he so deeply loves. Tannhéuser has dealt that 
death blow by his action and his song at the song-fest. 
She is giving her life for his redemption. The eternal 
strength of a holy, a pure, unselfish love! She prays 
at the wayside cross as she waits for the return of the 
pilgrims to hear if he had been pardoned. In the 
distance the chant is heard, ‘‘Once more dear home.” 
They come into view and pass on. Elizabeth scans 
each face. Tannhiuser is not among them. She falls 
to her knees before the wayside shrine, praying for 
death as one would pray for life. Fervently the words 
are uttered. When she rises from her prayer her face 
is pale as though the hand of death were already upon 
her. Wolfram offers her assistance as she starts feebly 
up the path towards the castle, but she declines with 
merely a shake of the head. 

Sadness fills the heart of Wolfram. He senses the 
fate of Elizabeth. As darkness deepens in that wood- 
land glade, he feels the darkness that is creeping over 
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the soul of his beloved. But as the light of the eve- 
ning star breaks through the darkness, so breaks 
through a ray of hope into his darkened life. His 
fingers seek the strings of his harp. “Like the pre- 
monition of death, twilight envelops the land, enfolds 
the valley in a dusky garment. The soul, yearning for 
yonder heights, shrinks from the journey through 
night and terrors. Then do you appear, O loveliest 
among the stars! You shed your light afar. Your 
beloved beams cleave the nocturnal twilight, and be- 
nignly you show us the way out of the valley. Oh, you 
sweet evening star, whom I have ever greeted so 
gladly—do you greet, when she rises past you, on her 
way from the vale of earth to become a blessed angel 
beyond the stars, do you greet her from the heart 
that has never failed in its truth to her!” He sits a 
long time letting his harp express the feelings that 
surge through his soul. Night deepens. The star 
goes out. 

Out of the darkness comes a figure leaning heavily 
upon a staff. He is manifestly extremely weary. He 
draws near to Wolfram, muttering to himself: “I 
heard music, how mournful it sounded! Hardly could 
such music come from her.’’ Wolfram speaks to him: 
“Who are you, pilgrim, wandering thus alone?” “Who 
am I? Yet I know you well enough. You are Wol- 
fram, that highly accomplished musician.” ‘Hein- 
rich! Is it you? What brings you here unabsolved? 
How dare you return here?” 'Tannhduser answers: 
“Do not fear for yourself, or for any of your tribe. I 
am looking for one to show me the road.” ‘What road 
do you mean?” “The road to the Hill of Venus.” 
Wolfram draws back. He is horrified. ‘‘Where have 
you been? Did you not go to Rome? Did not Rome 
pardon you?” In bitterness Tannhduser answers, “Do 
not speak to me of Rome.’”’ Wolfram is moved with 
deep compassion. At last he makes Tannhduser feel 
that he is a friend, not his enemy. Tannhduser un- 
burdens his overwhelmed soul. He has, because of the 
angel that had touched his life, gone to Rome. He 
has done the deepest penance. He deliberately sought 
the flints and rocks that cut his feet as he journeyed. 
He refused the friendly shelters through the Alps and 
chose to sleep in the snow. He closed his eyes as he 
journeyed through the beauteous plains of Italy that 
he might not enjoy them, sin-laden as he was. He 
hungered, he thirsted. He had used every act of self- 
denial that he could think of. And then he had come 
to Rome. He kneeled while he, through whom grace 
and pardon could alone come, granted absolution to 
hundreds and thousands. To him he confessed all and 
sought his pardon and his absolution. In agony of 
soul, he had cried out to him. His answer was: “If 
you have shared such evil pleasure, inflamed yourself 
at the fire of Hell, if you have sojourned in the Hill of 
Venus, to all eternity you are damned. Even as the 
staff in my hand can never clothe itself with fresh 
green, even so can never out of the conflagration of 
Hell redemption blossom for you!” Tannhiuser, ex- 
hausted, sinks to the ground. Soon he springs to his 
feet again. He hears distant music, music of thanks- 
giving, pious songs of forgiven sinners. He loathes it 
all and shouts: “To you, Venus, Lady, to you I am 
come back, to your lovely night of enchantment.” 
Wolfram endeavors to stop him. Tannhduser struggles 


to free himself as he shouts: ‘Ha! do you not feel soft 
gusts of air? Do you not smell exquisite odors? Do 
you not hear jubilant music?” In the misty back- 
ground dancing forms are seen, forms that beckon 
for him to come. And finally into the rosy light 
appears the radiant form of Venus herself, bidding 
him welcome. Tannhduser springs towards her, cry- 
ing, “‘All hope of Heaven is lost to me, I choose there- 
fore the pleasures of Hell.’”’ He tears loose from Wol- 
fram. Wolfram grasps him again with a prayer to 
heaven for help. At last he cries: ‘Heinrich, one 
word and you are free! Oh, sinner though you be, you 
shall yet be saved. An angel prayed for you on earth; 
ere long, shedding benedictions, she will hover about 
you—Elizabeth!” 

Tannhauser is rooted to the spot by the name of 
Elizabeth. It is as though he would have to shove her 
aside to reach Venus. The scene of Venus and her 
dancing nymphs is blotted out as his memory calls 
back his beloved one. 

Lights are seen up the path coming down towards 
Tannhauser and Wolfram, coming from the Wart- 
burg. Voices are heard chanting, ‘‘Peace to the soul 
just escaped from the clay of the saintly sufferer!’ 
Wolfram understands. He turns to Tannhduser: 
“Heinrich, you are saved! Your angel pleads for you 
before the throne of God.’”’ Venus disappears with a 
cry, ‘“‘Lost to me.” 

Tannhduser’s strength ebbs from him as the pro- 
cession draws nearer. At last it stops before Wolfram 
and Tannhiuser. The bier containing the form of 
Elizabeth, all dressed in white, is uncovered. She 
has saved him, after all, by dying. The slender thread 
of life left in the racked and worn body of Tann- 
hauser snaps as he kneels beside her with the prayer 
on his lips, “Sainted Elizabeth, pray for me!’ 

As he sinks by her side, another pilgrim band 
comes down the path from the Holy City to announce 
a miracle. The dry staff in the Pope’s hand, which he 
had declared should sooner blossom again than so 
black a sinner be forgiven, had in the night burst into 
leaf and blossom. They bore the orders of the Pope 
to proclaim: ‘‘Salvation and grace have been granted 
to the sinner. He has entered the peace of the blessed.”’ 

So ends the story. 

The lesson is obvious. Pure, unselfish love that 
seeks not its own, but loves to the uttermost, has re- 
demptive power, power to save. Inherent in man is 


after all the love of the good and pure that is stronger _ 


than the love of the evil. There have been many Cal- 

varies where the good and pure have been crucified 

that the evil might see and be ashamed, repent and be 

saved. 

be lifted up, will draw all men to me.” 
* * * 


THES HESS 


Fear of “‘the hex”’ is being banished from Pennsylvania, say 
public school authorities. This-terror which has haunted many 
rural communities since the days of the early settlers, is being 
conquered by school teachers who find that science instruction, 
even in the lower grades, is an effective weapon against super- 
stition. Country children are learning to laugh at “‘signs’ and 
“spells” which terrified their families only a few years ago. 
Court records show the ‘“‘hex’’ responsible for many crimes over 
the last half century, including murder and arson.—The Survey. 


It is again the story of the cross—‘“‘And I, if I 
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In Quest of the Divine 


Jacob Trapp 


HE divine, as ordinarily interpreted, consists of 
such attributes and qualities as are associated 
with the gods, or with deity. We speak of 

divine providence, divine love, divine wisdom, divine 
power and majesty, using “divine” as an adjective 
which refers to the attributes of divinity. 

But by whom were these qualities attributed to 
divinity? The answer, of course, is that they were 
attributed by the mind of man. And how did man 
learn of these attributes which he called divine? He 
learned of them from external nature and from him- 
self. 

From external nature he learned to ascribe to 
his deities the attributes of power and majesty (al- 
though even of these it may be argued that his first 
dawning realization of them came from within him- 
self). As his conception of nature grew, so did his 
gods, until finally man’s conception of the universe 
widens out into the immensities, and human imagina- 
tion becomes utterly unequal to the task of framing 
any conception of deity which embraces the unut- 
terable majesty of the all in all. 

But whence came the other attributes with which 
divinity was clothed? 

Out of the mind and heart and experience of 
man. Man in creating his deities or in framing his 
God-concepts has also been man in quest of the 
divine. 

In the midst of a cruel and barbarous existence, 
men saw how great a good, what a beautiful thing, 
mercy and kindness could be. Therefore they at- 
tributed this quality of tenderness to deity, in order to 
focus their regard upon it, in order to call forth rever- 
ence in the hearts of men toward it. Mercy, being 
attributed to deity, became an attribute called divine. 
The Hebrew psalmists celebrated it over and over 
again. “But he being full of compassion, forgave their 
iniquity.” ‘The Lord is gracious, and full of com- 
passion; slow to anger, and of great mercy.”’ “Like as 
a father pitieth his children. . . .” So the Hebrew 
poets sang of the mercy of their God. And where did 
they first learn of these qualities of mercy, compassion, 
pity and kindness? Out of human experience. 

The first tendency was to ascribe to the gods what- 
ever was human, whether good or bad, weak or strong. 
But as religious thought developed that which seemed 
most divine in the human was attributed in super- 
human or infinite degree to the divinities men wor- 
shiped. 

Love, being a divine element in human existence, 
was ascribed to the gods, until finally that ascription 
was made infinite and absolute by John, who wrote, 
“God is love.”’ And John knew quite well that love, as 
a valued and experienced and tested quality, was first 
of all a human thing. “If ye love not man whom ye 
have seen, how can ye love God, whom ye have not 
seen?” he asks. 

The conceptions of divine wisdom, and that divine 
foresight called providence, divine omniscience, divine 
wrath over wrong-doing and divine forgiveness, are 


virtues which men sought to exalt by attributing them 


to deity, but concerning which men first learned, and 
only learned, by observation and experience of wisdom, 
foresight, righteous indignation, and forgiveness among 
human beings. 

It was a process by which men objectified these 
virtues, raised them high above the vicissitudes and 
imperfections of human life and enshrined them in 
deity, there to give them steadfast and reverent re- 
gard. The image of deity reflected, as from a mirror 
which magnified them, these qualities of which man 
first learned in his own experience. 

What a man steadfastly and reverently regards, 
he tends to become like. “But we all, with open face, 
beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, are 
changed into the same image from glory to glory.” 

It was not easy to have faith in human love— 
tinged with selfishness at its best, so easily the prey of 
misunderstandings, so often the victim of primitive 
upwellings of passion and violence. It was not easy 
to have faith in human justice—requiring controlled 
emotions, tempered judgment and reason, when the 
primitive passion of desire for vengeance was so much 
the stronger. It was not easy to believe in human wis- 
dom, fallible at its rare best, the exceptional thing 
rather than the rule in the conduct of life. They 
seemed so uncertain and insecure, these splendid things 
of human life. And man sought to strengthen his 
faith in these qualities by raising them high above 
human imperfection into the firmament of deity, 
where they might glitter like steadfast stars for his 
contemplation. 

This was sometimes a very helpful thing. But 
it had its dangers. 

Man tended to forget that nursery in which his 
gods were cradled, which was human experience. He 
forgot that what he exalted to the supernatural had its 
roots in the natural, that what he elevated to the skies 
had its birthplace in the minds and hearts of men. 
And in the extreme of this attitude he went so far as 
to invent the doctrine of total corruption—that man 
is utterly incapable of any good except when regen- 
erated, or made into a new creature, by supernatural 
grace from above. 

That was one danger. The other was a tendency 
to wait for his gods to do what man must do for him- 
self. The divine, as we know it, acts only through 
human instrumentalities. As Dr. Coit observes, God 
does not carry potatoes to the starving. Unless the 
human instrumentalities are at hand to do this, the 
starving will die. 

If we cannot believe in these qualities, as first 
discovered and tested and found to be good in human 
experience, how can we believe in them as ascribed by 
human beings to their gods? “If ye love not man, 
whom ye have seen, how can ye love God, whom ye 
have not seen?” 

“The kingdom of heaven is within you.”’ The 
qualities by which life is enriched, by which joy and 
beauty, righteousness and love, enhance the worth and 
the happiness of human life—these are the divine 
realities to which we would give steadfast and reverent 
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regard. Not only would we focus our attention upon 
them, which is one half of religion; we would give 
them also the love and loyalty of our hearts and the 
work of our minds and hands, which is the other half 
of religion. 


Said Walt Whitman: 


“We consider bibles and religions divine— 
I do not say they are not divine, 
I say they have all grown out of you, and may grow 
out of you still, 
It is not they who give the life, it is you who give the 


life.”’ 
kook Ok 


ECONOMY 


Using reports from forty-one towns, Connecticut’s E. R. C. 
has made a study of cases applying for relief to whom ‘‘advice 
and assistance’ were given but for whom no expenditure was 
made of local publicfunds. About 1200 such cases were reported, 
of which 448 were rejected at the initial interview as ineligible. 
Another 336 were rejected after investigations which required 
time, study and advice concerning community resources. A 
third group of 426 applicants was accepted for advice and ser- 
vice only. 

The E. R. C. figures that the total service costs for these 
cases was approximately $2,300 (averaging six hours per case, 
at actual per case cost of administration in these towns), but 
that had they all been accepted for relief, without investigation, 
the state, according to average relief costs, would have been 
out $19,852 for one month.—The Survey. 


* * * 


CHURCH JOBS AND THE CHRISTIAN JOB 


A friend in Minneapolis writes a sensible letter about ‘“‘too 
many churches,” giving a slightly different argument against 
consolidations from those I usually hear. 

He says: 


My work takes me into many and varied churches 
of all denominations, and everywhere I am seeing people 
happy in being given official positions, in loyally work- 
ing for the success of their particular church and for 
the good of others. 

Were three churches, for instance, combined into 
one, there would then be two Sunday-school superin- 
tendents out of their jobs. Similarly, two Ladies’ Aid 
presidents would not be needed; two presidents of 
young people’s societies out of office, and so on. 

So I am not now feeling so sure as to the absolute 
economy of the reduction to a fractional part of the 
present number of churches. The present method has 
its advantages—it appears to honor more people with 
offices, gives them jobs to do that they have to do if 
the jobs are done at all, makes them feel their import- 
ance, gives them opportunities to work. 

This is in line with what I suppose you will readily 
admit, that we get out of a thing just about what we put 
into it—that there are advantages in leadership prac- 
tice—that there is a blessing in helping others, and 
spiritual satisfaction in using, expressing, and develop- 
ing our unused abilities and dormant powers. 


There’s something in this brother’s reasoning; but yet I 
can’t think it is quite conclusive. 

It has been one of my favorite ideas for years that small 
churches, as well as large ones, are easily over-organized. 

Can’t we Christians ever think of religious usefulness except 
in terms of what they used to callin Scotland “‘office-bearers?”’ 

Being president of something in the church, and even being 
Sunday school superintendent, is not enough. It’s a part-time 
business, while religion is a life. And, besides, even in the 
smallest church, there’s not enough of these jobs to go around. 


The job of being a Christian does not depend on getting a job 
in a church organization. 

What I want to see is a scheme of religious living that would 
influence other people for a similar good life without having to 
tie it up to any sort of machinery.—Justus Timberline, in Chris- 
tian Advocate. 

* * * 
UNIVERSALIST LOYALTY FELLOWSHIP 
C. H. Emmons 


(THE Board of Trustees of the Universalist General Convention 

appreciates the response being made by our people to its 
request for new and renewed memberships in the Universalist 
Loyalty Fellowship, 

This Fellowship stresses the wniversality of the opportunity 
for service, as well as the universality of the obligation for the 
maintenance and extension of essential denominational services, 
confronting every Universalist, and to this end seeks to enlist 
increased membership. 

The authorized general program of the Universalist Church 
can progress only to the extent that it has the backing of a de- 
voted and co-operative constituency assisting in realizing the 
objectives and ideals envisioned in Convention resolutions, 
recommendations and policies. 

Through membership in the Loyalty Fellowship every in- 
dividual Universalist can share in the realization of our common 
objectives as a Christian religious body. The $10 membership 
fee is within the reach of thousands of our people who have not 
enrolled in this important group of denominational co-workers. 

Send your name and your membership fee to the Universalist 
General Convention, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., drawing 
your check, or making out a money order, in favor of this or- 
ganization. 

We list recent new and renewed memberships as follows: 


Louis Annin Ames, New York City. 
Mrs. Louis Annin Ames, New York City. 
Prof. Arthur I. Andrews, Arlington, Mass. 
Miss Martha E. Bosworth, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Mrs. F. A. Carlton, Arlington, Mass. 
Dr. John A. Cousens, Tufts College, Mass. 
Mrs. George Cutler, Amherst, Mass. 
Edwin H. Ehrman, Oak Park, IIl. 
Mrs. Earle C. Emery, Bradford, Pa. 
Mrs. W. H. Emery, Bradford, Pa. 
George A. Friedrich, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. Frank H. Gage, Swampscott, Mass. 
Herbert D. Goff, Edgewood, R. I. 
Miss Carrie M. Hale, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miss Lena L. Hale, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stanley W. Hayes, Richmond, Ind. 
H. H. Henry, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Arthur S. Longley, Worcester, Mass. 
Arthur E. Mason, Newton Highlands, Mass. 
Dr. Minette D. Newman, Hackettstown, N. J. 
Fred B. Perkins, Providence, R. I. 
Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole, Brockton, Mass. 
Eben Prescott, Braintree, Mass. 
Harold E. Sweet, Attleboro, Mass. 
o* * * 
THE EARTH IS LOVELY STILL 
Bertha Gerneaux Woods 
So sick the world! Yet earth is lovely, still. 
Save us from losing, Lord, the power to thrill 
At beauty of the wayside weed and vine— 
To catch the breath at iridescent shine 
Of small, vibrating wings—the sudden view 
Of woodland slopes where violets are blue. 
So sick the world with mutterings of war, 
With hates, resentments, fears! We pray Thee for 
Thy cool touch on our lids that we may keep 
Undimmed the sense of beauty till we sleep. 
Berwyn, Maryland. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A TRUSTEE OF TUFTS ON BRADLEY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We have had the last of our letters in the Leader from Asa 
Bradley. He has told us much of his life and of his connections 
with the Universalist churches on the Pacific Coast and on Cape 
Cod, but there is one part of his life which I think he has never 
in the Leader referred to. He has told me the story several times 
and has referred to it many times in our intercourse in one way 
and another. There is no secret about it and I think his many 
friends will be much interested in it. 

Asa’s father was a fine Greek scholar and wrote and spoke the 
language fluently. When Asa was about twelve years old his 
father took him to a Commencement at Tufts College. In those 
days the Commencement exercises were held in what we used to 
call the “big chapel,” in the west end on the second floor of what 
is now called Ballou Hall. The front doors were always open for 
Commencement, but never at any other time except for the Russell 
lecture. There was a broad stairway where the hallway is now 
leading to the second floor. The parts assigned the members of 
the graduating class were a Greek oration to the valedictorian, a 
Latin oration to the salutatorian, an English oration to the next 
ranking member of the class. Then came a philosophical ora- 
tion. I have forgotten just what the other orations were named. 
Asa sat by the side of his father for these exercises. When the 
Greek oration came, the old gentleman leaned forward, grasped 
the back of the spindle top settee in front of him with both 
hands, and drank it all in. Finally when this was over he turned 
to Asa and said, ‘‘My boy, I shall hope to see you on that ros- 
trum some time delivering a wonderful oration equal to that.” 

Asa, however, was not at all interested. The Greek oration 
was really Greek to Asa. He did not enthuse as did his father. 
Years went by and Asa was finally fitted for college. There came 
a morning when Asa’s father said to him that they would go to 
Boston and to Tufts College and see if he could pass an examina- 
tion to enter the class for the next year. Asa was not any more 
interested than he had been when there at the Commencement 
earlier. His father was very much surprised, and asked the boy 
what he wanted to do if he didn’t want to go to college. Asa’s 
answer was that he wanted to go to sea. The old gentlemen im- 
mediately replied, ‘‘All right, we will go to Boston and I'll help 
you look up a vessel on which you may go.”’ On arriving at Bos- 
ton they went up and down Atlantic Avenue looking for one. 
Asa was very much interested in the coasters, but his father said 
that if he wanted to go to sea he must go on a real voyage, and 
booked the boy for a trip around the Horn to California and return. 
Of course it was a long tedious trip, and long before the schooner 
reached San Francisco Asa was thoroughly cured of his desire to 
go to sea. As soon as possible after they docked Asa forgot all 
about returning to Boston and looked about the city for a job. 
He finally found one as an errand boy in a furniture factory, 
later learning the trade and finally becoming foreman. Still 
later he was transferred to the office and to the sales department, 
later still going to Honolulu to establish a sales department there. 
On returning to San Francisco he became interested in Sunday 
school work and occasionally supplied the pulpit. From this 
on his letters in the Leader have told the story of his life. 

He has told me many times with much regret about his not 
entering Tufts College, and it has always been a great regret to 
me personally, because if he had entered he would have been in 
the class of 1876, of which I was a member. It certainly is re- 
markable that without a college education or a theological school 
training he should have been able to write such logical, interest- 
ing and inspiring sermons. He has left a host of friends both in 
the West and the East. Three years ago after a visit by Dr. 
Etz to the North Adams parish, I said to him that he traveled all 
over the country and probably knew all or nearly all of our Uni- 
versalist ministers. I said to him also that we sometimes had 
considerable difficulty at Tufts in selecting candidates for a Doc- 
tor of Divinity degree, and I asked him if he would not suggest 


one. He immediately answered, ‘‘Yes, Asa Bradley.’”’ I consid- 
ered it a great privilege to suggest his name to the president and 
Board of Trustees, and I was very much pleased that the name 
was accepted. I was very sorry that because of a major surgical 
operation I could not be present at the Commencement exercises 
when the degree was conferred. I was also much disappointed 
at not being able to attend the big Portsmouth reception ten- 
dered him. He certainly appreciated the honors and he certainly 
deserved them. 
Eugene Bucklin Bowen. 
North Adams, Mass. 
* * 


A NOBLE TRIBUTE FROM FITZGERALD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I again through the Leader speak to the Universalist 
denomination? 

It is my desire to give credit where credit is due, honor where 
honor is due. I am willing always to take blame when blame is 
due, censure when censure is due. 

It was my good fortune to be in the service of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association of the Universalist Church from 
June, 1925, to October, 1936. I desire to pay a tribute to their 
way of doing business. There were two treasurers during those 
years, Mrs. Persis C. Shedd and Mrs. Sara W. Russell. The 
promptness in sending salary checks was wonderful. I know it 
could not have been easy to take care of the pay-roll during the 
dark days of the depression. Only once was there any delay in 
the sending of our checks. That was after a decree went out 
from Washington in 1983 closing the banks. 

It is the policy of the W. N. M. A. to pay living salaries. 
This is in bright contrast to the policy of some churches. An 
editor said of a rural minister: ‘‘He is worth a million dollars to 
this state.’ Someone protested against the low salary he was 
receiving. Said a cold-blooded, hard-boiled deacon: “If that is 
all he is getting, I reckon that is all he is worth. There are 
plenty of preachers out of a job, and we can get one to do the 
work cheaper than he is doing it.”” How long, O, Lord, how 
long? 

I served under four presidents—Mrs. Florence M. Allen, 
Mrs. J. W. Vallentyne, the Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, and Mrs. Irving 
L. Walker. All were very kind to me. They were more than 
reasonable in their expectations and demands. They were spar- 
ing in their criticisms, ready always to give credit when credit 
was due, patient when results were slow. 

I gratefully record that the Association paid my salary in 
full until October, 1936. I continued to the last to do all I 
could by means of written and spoken messages. During my ill- 
ness the ministerial brothers, Bryant, Canfield, Skeels, and La- 
point, preached for me at Outlaw’s Bridge—Lapoint for several 
months. A Gcldsboro layman, Edgar Bain, grandson of Hope 
Bain, a Universalist minister, carried on at Christian Hill. 

The many kindnesses I received from the W. N. M. A. of- 
ficials I shall always remember. If there is any unkindness, I 
hope to forget it. 

The good women of the Universalist Church will be willing 
for me to say this, lam sure. It is unfortunate that the Associa- 
tion has no pension or relief fund. They are kind and generous 
to ministers in their service. When a minister retires, whether 
young or old, fresh and vigorous or worn out, whether he is 
financially independent or whether he has nothing to live on, they 
have as a rule nothing to offer except a hearty ‘Good night.” 
Is not this a somewhat outmoded way of doing business? 

Dr. Etz and I were at the Connecticut Universalist Con- 
vention at Meriden in 1933. Here I learned that the Universal- 
ists of this good old state set aside $200 for every year a minister 
is in service, to be paid when his time is up. Three veterans re- 
tired from the North Carolina field last year, Dr. Canfield after 
sixteen years of service, Miss Powell after fifteen years, the 
writer after eleven years. 
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As most of you know, the General Convention does not help 
maintain the work in North Carolina. It was my privilege, how- 
ever, to come in contact with Dr. Lowe and Dr. Etz both. These 
brethren, along with Dr. van Schaick and Dr. John Murray At- 
wood, were at the dedication of the Rocky Mount church in 1927. 
I heard Dr. Etz at Red Hill in 1929. When I was in the hospital, 
he voluntarily came to my relief with an offering from the Gunn 
Ministerial Relief Fund. 

I surely did not mean in a previous letter to imply that the 
General Convention does not handle the pension and relief funds 
in the best possible way. They can use only what the denomina- 
tion provides. I am of the opinion that the funds might grow 
without becoming too large. 

John T. Fitzgerald. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

* * 
NOTHING LIKE THE GARNER OUTRAGE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was not present at the meeting of the Liberal Ministers’ 
Club of New York at which the resolution on the Newark case 
was adopted, and thus missed the opportunity to sign it. But I 
want the honor of having my name joined with those of my col- 
leagues in this momentous action, so will you publish this note. 

Mr. Garner has been outraged and injured beyond anything 
known in my experience of a full generation in the ministry. It 
is elementary that no minister should accept a call to the ministry 
of the Newark church and thus share in and profit from the of- 
fense visited upon his brother. 

John Haynes Holmes. 

New York City. 


* * 


DR. LATHROP ON UNITARIAN ACTION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

If it is not inappropriate for one who is inside the denomina- 
tion to comment on your editorial, ‘“Unitarians Facing Momen- 
tous Changes,” may I say that the situation does not look to me 
as you represent it! 

First, you classify Dr. Eliot with the humanists: In the 
larger sense of the term he might be so classified, but you imply 
that he is a non-theist, which anyone who knows Dr. Eliot well 
knows is not so. It is true that a sermon of his appeared in a 
volume called ‘‘Humanist Sermons,” but so did a sermon of Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes’, and anyone who sits under Dr. Holmes 
and hears him pray understands that he has a very definite 
conception of God. 

Second, you state that he was “‘shoved to the front in the 
Unitarian body by Curtis W. Reese, Raymond Bragg,’ etc. 
Dr. Eliot has a standing of his own which accounts for his promi- 
nence and no one but himself is responsible for his being at the 
front. It happens that I was chairman of the committee that 
nominated the Appraisal Commission. It was this nominating 
committee which selected Dr. Eliot for the task, and the men 
you mention were not on it. 

Third, as to the work of the Appraisal Commission, it was 
not conceived nor carried out, nor do I feel that its results were, 
“against the organization.”’ The study of our churches to make 
them more effective may result in suggested changes, but that is 
what all of us hoped the study would result in. 

Next, in commenting on the retirement of Dr. Cornish and 
Dr. Hunt, you say, “there is no likelihood of a fight.’’ The fact 
is that some years ago when the American Unitarian Association 
changed the term of office for the president from one year to four 
years, the intent was to establish a custom similar to that which 
pertains to the President of the United States—one term, and if 
that proves satisfactory, one re-election. I know this, for I also 
happened to be a member of the committee that provided this 
change. In Dr. Cornish’s retirement I am certain this intent 
was in his mind. 

No one regrets more than I that Dr. Joy did not see fit to 
accept the nomination to the vice-presidency in charge of minis- 
terial affairs. Dr. Eliot had a very large and important concep- 


tion of this function. It is not to be a ‘“‘desk job,” it could de- 
velop to the very great importance with which an Episcopal 
bishop handles the clergy, of course, without the bishop’s au- 
thority. If Dr. Joy could not see it in this larger and important 
character, we can only express regret. 

The Congregational churches, as over against Episcopal 
churches, believe that there is virtue in rotation in office, as. 
over against life tenure. Each high official brings his gifts and 
his interests to bear upon the life of the organization. These 
vary from individual to individual, and the life of the organiza- 
tion is enriched as the years and changes go by. With all grati- 
tude to the past, we look expectantly to the future. The noble 
succession develops, expands and deepens our church life. 

John Howland Lathrop. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

bude 


THE OTHER SIDE OF STUDENT PREACHING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In a recent issue of the Leader you ask about opinions con- 
cerning allowing students of theological schools to preach before 
they graduate. I have a few ideas on this subject, and want to 
register them. To put them in a few words I should say: “let 
them preach, but don’t let them have churches.”” Probably some 
will say that this is contrary to all modern theories of education, 
which tell us that we learn by ‘‘doing.’”’ Too many young stu- 
dents start out in the “glorified state’’ of preaching at the outset 
of their years of study and training. They are thereby deprived 
of an opportunity to hear, to observe, and to profit by the 
preaching of the great leaders in our own churches as well as those 
of other churches. They develop a rather smug satisfaction with 
their own achievement and have no goal above their early aspira- 
tion and abilities. ‘They have no inspiration or goal to work 
toward—a necessary factor in development. 

I do recognize that it is an achievement to carry out a good 
devotional service; that is why I think that the men should have 
training for this. Nor should we be satisfied with theory alone. 
Just as those of us who teach took our courses in theory, followed 
by a semester of actual teaching, with, however, an experienced 
teacher for our critic. True, in my six months of teaching I have 
learned a great deal, but I do think I was better prepared to 
handle a class after my experience in my supervised teaching. 
Teachers do cadet work, doctors serve internships, why not have 
our students serve in parishes which are well run and give them a 
chance to work with the best which we can give by way of ex- 
ample? Here the students could take part in the service and at 
times take the entire responsibility; often valuable criticism will 
come from the “critic pastor.’’ Perhaps this will be asking to 
much of the pastors who already have enough to keep them busy, 
but the student pastor could take care of the young people’s work. 

Youth is anxious to get to work, to be independent. I ap- 
preciate this, for this is my first year out of college—Tufts ’36. 
But, Ido believe that we can learn much from the successful men 
in our respective fields of work, and it is our responsibility to get 
what of good the past has to give to us in order to help our prog- 
ress.. This men who start to preach early in their years in 
school miss, and in time the effects of this will be shown more 
clearly than now. So, let them connect themselves with churches 
the last few years, where they may work with the best we can 
offer them. 

Marjorie P. Upton. 

East Greenwich, R. I. 


* 


THE WAGNER OPERAS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Thank you for giving us Armstrong’s essays on Wagner’s 
operas. I am an incorrigible Wagnerian, getting to New York 
whenever I can to hear his music dramas. What I am chiding 
myself for is that I have not realized that here are excellent ser- 
mons for liberal churches. ; 

John Clarence Petrie. 
' Memphis, Tenn. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


A Practical Book on Prisons 


Prisons and Beyond. By Sanford Bates. 
(Maemillan. $3.50.) 


Friends and admirers of Mr. Bates, for- 
mer Commissioner of Correction for Mas- 
sachusetts and until recently in charge of 
Federal prisons, have been sorry to hear 
that he has resigned to undertake direction 
of the national Boys’ Club movement, 
although he will undoubtedly be able to 
put at the disposal of workers for boys 
throughout the country his wide knowledge 
of the causes of crime. Mr. Bates has made 
a career of a form of public service all too 
often associated with political ambition, 
and he has won the respect of both the 
criminologists and the men actually ad- 
ministering the prisons, which is no mean 
achievement. 

From his twenty years of experience in 
correctional work Mr. Bates has, of course, 
derived wide information and carefully 
developed convictions. His work on 
prisons is authoritative because it is the 
product of a career in which sound ad- 
ministrative procedures, common sense pre- 
cautions, and a fine idealism have been 
conjoined in the interests of prisoners and 
society. The book, which is well illus- 
trated by photographs, surveys the whole 
field of our prison problem with sufficient 
informality and enough personal touches to 
make it very readable, but with enough 
documentation to give the reader confidence 
that he is following the opinions of a well- 
informed student of the complex problems 
of delinquency. 

Mr. Bates faces the questions which the 
citizen in the street is asking. Have our 
prisons failed? Why do convicts riot? 
Should prisoners be given work to do which 
the honest unemployed might be doing? 
What has science to offer the prison ad- 
ministrator? What is the Federal Govern- 
ment doing in its prison-building program? 
How should prisoners be educated, kept 
in good physical and mental health, con- 
trolled? Is there a career for superior men 
in prison work? What can be done for 
prisoners’ families and for the prisoners 
themselves when they re-enter society? 


Ts there an alternative to prison for some 


of those we now incarcerate? On all these 
questions, while they are not new and his 
answers are not original in the sense that 
no one else has looked upon the questions 
in the same light before, Mr. Bates has 
definite convictions and these are, generally 
speaking, in accord with the views of the 
most progressive penologists. 

Mr. Bates draws attention to scandalous 
conditions prevailing in county jails, 
which are often conducted by inefficient 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


and unintelligent persons, which are hor- 
ribly dirty, lax in discipline, and dominated 
by politics. He urges a more intelligent 
handling of persons awaiting trial, who 
needlessly crowd the jails, and misde- 
meanants should be sent to country farms 
instead of to jail, there to engage in work in 
the open air or in some constructive ac- 
tivity. 

As for prison riots, which we all too 
easily forget after their occurrence reveals 
the conditions which precipitate them, 
Mr. Bates is against ‘‘solitary’”’ as a rem- 
edy; greater safety of the prison and its 
guards is the first essential; better person- 
nel is another; socially useful occupation 
for prisoners is a third; and finally equality 
of treatment and fair play, together with 
certainty of apprehension in case of re- 
volt. ‘The prison most likely to be with- 
out riots will be the one in which there is 
neither coddling nor brutality, neither 
idleness nor industrial slavery, neither 
rigidity nor vacillation, neither disdain 
nor fraternizing.”” In other words, as Mr. 
Bates in so many ways insists, prisons 
have a dual function—the protection of 
society and the wise treatment of offenders 
in the interest of their rehabilitation. The 
latter function calls for a new spirit as well 
as for new techniques, those of the psy- 
chiatrist, and for scientific classification of 
offenders. Mr. Bates tells us in several 
chapters what the United States is at- 
tempting in the Federal prisons and the 
story of improvement is one in which 
we can take some pride, thanks to Mr. 


‘Bates and others who have patiently la- 


bored for reform in the face of public 
indifference and bureaucratic hesita- 
tions. 

There are three outstanding obstacles to 
further reform of the prisons, The labor 
situation, we are told, is getting worse 
rather than better. Even when the work 
of prisoners is limited to the service of the 
state (the manufacture of articles needed 
by the state) labor organizations are 
objecting to competition, even to the 
training of prisoners. “It is idle to talk 
about reform or restoration to future 
citizenship if men must be kept in stultify- 
ing idleness.” 

Secondly, the very nature of the prob- 
lem sets a limit to reorganization of penal 
institutions. The warden must control 
the inmates with constant concern that 
they shall not escape; this must mean high 
walls, armed guards and all the usual pro- 
tective devices—and the effect of these 
on those thus controlled is deadening in 
the best-managed prison. 

Thirdly, separation of offenders from 
normal social relationships cannot but jeop- 
ardize everything that is attempted in the 
interest of the prisoner’s regeneration. 

Despite these difficulties, progress is 


being made towards the ideal which San- 
ford Bates upholds. With former Attorney 
General Mitchell, he believes the prison 
of the future should be ‘‘a place of perma- 
nent incarceration for the incorrigible, a 
school for those who can be reformed, and a 
laboratory for the study of the causes of 
crime.’ It should be clean and busy; it 
will use the resources of science, medical, 
psy chiatric, and sociological; its employees 
will be trained civil servants; sentences will 
be indeterminate so that a prisoner may be 
released when, and only when, a competent 
board declares him ready. 

We urge men and women of public 
spirit and humanitarian zeal to read, and 
to prevail on others to read, this excellent 
study of one of our most difficult social 


problems. 
* * 


The Amazing Audubon 


Audubon. By Constance Rourke. (Har- 
court, Brace and Company.) 


This is not a new biography of Audubon 
in competition with Professor Francis H. 
Herrick’s definitive two volumes. It is a 
running account of Audubon’s great un- 
dertaking, the illustrated ‘‘Birds of Amer- 
ica,’’ which was the one great achieve- 
ment that bound together his adventures 
and travels. The author arouses our 
curiosity abosu the birth of the French lad 
who was sent to this country at an early 
age. Was he really the Dauphin, who 
should have been Louis XVI? It is an in- 
teresting speculation and there seems to be 
no reason to accept either of the possible 
answers with confidence. We follow the 
lad from the banks of Perkiomen Creek 
and the Schuylkill to the Ohio and the 
Mississippi, to Louisiana, to Florida, to 
England and the Continent, and finally to 
““Minnie’s Land” on the Hudson, and we 
marvel at his extraordinary determination, 
his courage and endurance, his improvident 
disregard of practical considerations and 
his ability, despite her insecurity, to hold 
the complete loyalty of Lucy Audubon. 
We admire the genius which enabled him, 
a pioneer in the art, to depict accurately 
(as a rule) and yet with a keen artistic 
sense, the great variety of birds he was 
able in those early years of last century to 
find in the widely separated regions he 
reached. 

There is in the personality of Audubon a 
baffling psychological problem, which is 
hinted at but not examined in this book. 
The author makes generous use of those of 
Audubon’s journals which survived; and 
where she has none of his words to guide 
her she draws upon a disciplined imagina- 
tion which has been stimulated by careful 
study. 

This readable introduction to Audubon 
—for such it really is—is a very accept- 
able contribution to the literature he has 
inspired. A dozen plates reproduce some 
of his most beautiful paintings of birds 
and flowers. 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ON SOCIAL HYGIENE 


Recently our Joint Commission on Social 
Responsibility (Y. P. C. U.-Y. P. R. U.) 
sent out to Universalist ministers material 
on social hygiene in connection with the 
observance of National Social Hygiene Day 
on Feb. 8. We are gratified at the re- 
sponse to the suggestion of writing to 
headquarters for additional leaflets for 
distribution among the young people in 
our churches. We are pleased to be able 
to be of service in this way. 

May we cal! to the attention of our lay 
workers the literature which we have on 
hand for distribution. We have a limited 
supply of reprints from the Readers’ 
Digest entitled ‘“‘Why Don’t We Stamp Out 
Syphilis’ which we will gladly send 
without charge while they last. In quan- 
tities these reprints may be purchased from 
the Reprint Editor, The Readers’ Digest, 
Pleasantville, New York. For five to 100 
copies the price is 2 cents each, and in 
quantities of 100 to 1000 the price is $1.50 
per hundred. 

We highly recommend this article, which 
appeared in the July, 1936, issue of The 
Readers’ Digest. It is one that is written 
in a form that is easily understood by the 
average person. It is not written in tech- 
nical language. 

To give you an idea of the seriousness of 
this disease let us quote the first paragraph 
of the reprint: ‘“‘A plague that disables half 
a million Americans a year; a plague that 
does a hundred times as much damage as 
the dreaded infantile paralysis; a plague 
that is wrecking lives, shattering homes 
and filling institutions all over the land 
with its insane, blind, feeble-minded or 
unemployable victims—that is syphilis. 
It bids fair to become the great American 
disease.”’ 

As a young people’s organization we are 
concerned about the effect of this disease 
upon our youth. When we realize that the 
disease can be cured easier than many 
other serious diseases, but that education 
is withheld from our young people when 
they ought to have it, we see the dire need 
of getting this information to our youth. 

Other literature which we will furnish 
upon request is as follows: “‘Syphilis,’’ an 
eight-page pamphlet by Dr. Nels A. Nel- 
son of the Massachusetts Department of 
Public Health; “Congenital Syphilis,’’ 
by Miss Gladys L. Crain, R. N., of the 
Massachusetts Department of Public 
Health; ‘‘Gonorrhea,”’ also by Dr. Nels A. 
Nelson, “Gonorrhea and Syphilis in In- 
dustry,” by Dr. Nelson, and a splendidly 
written twenty-two page booklet, ‘“‘Grow- 
ing Up in the World Today,” published 
especially for adolescents of the present to 
help them solve their problems on sex 
hygiene. 

Please send your requests for any of 


these booklets to the National Y. P. C. U., 
16 Beacon Street, Boston. We will gladly 
send them to you without charge. 
ae 3% 
ON FREE HOSPITALITY 

Several have applied for free hospitality 
while in Oxford, England, this summer as 
guests of the English young people during 


the two weeks preceding the Leyden Inter-- 


national Bureau conference. The com- 
mittee which will choose the fifteen Uni- 
versalists to receive hospitality has re- 
quested that we announce to all concerned 


that applications for inclusion in this group 
must be in the hands of the Secretary at 
Y. P. C. U. Headquarters by March 15, 
accompanied by a deposit of $20 for the 
steamship reservation. If you desire to be 
included please act accordingly. Send 
your application in plenty of time so it 
will reach us by that date. Applications 
will not be considered if the deposit has 
not been paid on the steamship reservation 
by the same time, unless some previous 
arrangement has been made with the 
Secretary. 

Regardless of the number and the time 
of receipt, all applications received by the 
15th will receive equal consideration by 
the committee. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


TWELFTH CONFERENCE 
National Committee on the 
and Cure of War 

As explained by Miss Josephine Schain, 
the chairman, this National Committee 
on the Cause and Cure of War, dedicated 
to the cause of peace, is unique in that it 
functions without a constitution or by- 
laws, although representing over five 
million women through the eleven or- 
ganizations which make up its member- 
ship. 

Its policies are formulated and activities 
planned in yearly conferences of which that 
held in Chicago, Jan. 26-29, was the 
twelfth. At these conferences, any action 
voted cannot commit member organiza- 
tions to follow a given policy, for delegate 
vote as individuals. Neither do majorities 
force any course of action upon minorities. 

The diversities of thought and activities 
represented are shown in the list of mem- 
ber organizations: American Association 
of University Women; Council of Women 
for Home Missions; Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America; Genera] 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; Young 
Women’s Christian Association; National 
Council of Jewish Women; National 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs; National League of 
Women Voters; National Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union; National Women’s 
Conference of American Ethical Union; 
National Women’s Trade Union League. 

At the Conference these organizations 
were represented by over six hundred dele- 
gates, and in addition there were more 
than one thousand paid single admissions. 

Sessions were held during the morning, 
afternoon and evening, and the noon hours 
were utilized in discussion periods. On 
Wednesday there were four “Interrogation 
Luncheons” covering consideration of 
Reciprocal Trade Treaties; International 
Implications of Civil War; Stabilization of 
Currency between Great Financial Powers; 
the Effect of the Buenos Aires Confer- 
ence upon Commerce, Diplomacy, Cul- 
tural Relations. 


Cause 


At each luncheon several speakers, each 
an authority in his special field, spoke 
briefly and then held himself in readiness 
to answer the questions which came thick 
and fast. And woe betide the unwary 
speaker who had not a ready answer. One 
eminent speaker wes facetiously accused 
of stalling for time when he asked that a 
question be repeated. 

The Tuesday luncheon period was de- 
voted to reports of Marathon groups from 
all parts of the Union. Why ‘‘Marathon”’ 
in connection,with women’s interest in the 
promotion of peace? 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, founder of 
the National Committee on the Cause and 
Cure of War and its honorary chairman, 
justifies the name Marathon in that it is a 
challenge to continue to inform and educate 
until the goal of an enlightened and effec- 
tive public opinion is reached. Aithough 
the first Marathon Round Tables were 
formed but four years ago, there are now 
750 groups in forty-two states, the District 
of Columbia and Hawaii. 

The general sessions of the Conference 
centered about the comprehensive topic 
“Today in Peace and War.” 

The conclusions based upon the various 
addresses were that the vital necessities 
for the promotion of better relations among 
nations were: discretionary as opposed to 
mandatory neutrality legislation and re- 
opening of disarmament discussions. In 
the field of economics, praise was accorded 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull, for the 
trade treaties which are restoring our 
foreign trade. The further promotion of 
such treaties was urged, as was also the 
lowering of tariff barriers. An indorsement 
was given of economic sanctions against 
aggressor nations and for conferences for 
economic planning to raise the standard 
of national and world living. 

Throughout the Conference there was 
the optimistic note that, despite present 
conditions, the greatly increased peace 
sentiment in all the world democracies, the 
Committee on the Cause and Cure of War 
may yet see attained its objectives. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


REPORTING THE AMERICAN 
FRIENDSHIP OFFERING 


To date we have received $304.58 from 
Universalist church schools as a result of 
gifts received locally on Feb. 7. This 
annual offering makes possible our school 
for Negro boys and girls in Suffolk. Since 
it costs approximately $7.00 per day to 
operate the school (yes, this includes 
teachers’ salaries and everything!) we 
are listing our givers as follows: 

Supporting Suffolk School for three days: 
Arlington, Mass. 

Two days: Melrose and North Wey- 
mouth, Mass. 

One day: Connecticut: Stafford; Illinois: 
Hutsonville; Maine: Pittsfield; Massachu- 
setts: Attleboro, Somerville (West), Stough- 
ton; New Hampshire: Dover; New York: 
Brooklyn (All Souls), Fort Plain. 

A portion of one day: Illinois: Galesburg, 
Hoopeston; Indiana: Indianapolis; Jowa: 
Mt. Pleasant; Maine: Canton, Kingfield, 
Oakfield, Rockland, Sangerville, West- 
brook, West Paris; Massachusetts: Chelsea, 
Hardwick, Haverhill, Lowell (First), Marl- 
boro, Monson, Palmer, Roxbury, South- 
bridge, Wakefield, Weymouth (First), 
Worcester (First); Michigan: Concord; 
New Hampshire: Claremont, Concord, 
West Chesterfield, Woodsville; New York: 
Albion, Binghamton, Bristol, Brooklyn 
(Good Tidings), Floral Park, Macedon, 
Morris, New York (Prescott House), 
Schuyler Lake; Ohio: Attica, Bellville, 
Columbus; Jersey, Kent; Pennsylvania: 
Towanda; Rhode Island: Providence (Me- 
diator), Woonsocket; Vermont: Bellows 
Falls, Morrisville. 


* * 


DRAMA DEPARTMENT NOTES 


Beauty in amateur stage production may 
be achieved with the simplest means. 
Elaborate scenic equipment is not neces- 
sary, and may be a handicap. The fact 
that there is no equipment, and no money 
at hand with which to purchase any, should 
not deter any group from doing excellent 
work. But it is necessary that one or two 
persons should know the basic principles 
of stage and scenic arrangement, and 
methods of contriving property and cos- 
tume effects. Find a few who are not in- 
terested in acting but apt at handicraft, 
and help them with some good books. 

There is one indispensable low-priced 
book on this subject, “‘The Improvised 
Stage,” by Somerscales, published by Pit- 
man Publishing Corporation, 2 West 
45th Street, New York, at $1.50. Illus- 
trated with over a hundred clear drawings, 
it has a wealth of helpful suggestions for 
non-commercial groups. The chapter on 
scenic backgrounds, if read and applied, 
would immediately simplify the produc- 
tion problems of seventy-five percent of 
church groups. A valuable series of chap- 
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WHAT THEY SAY 
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. The importance of the Sunday 
* school cannot be overstated. If the 
* church did nothing else but conduct 
* this great character-forming insti- 
* tution its existence would be fully 
* justified. 

2 Secular schools and colleges take 
* pride in their famous alumni. What 
* a list of alumni the Sunday school 
* has! It includes almost every leader 
* in our national life. 

Bruce Barton, 

eS Publicist and Writer. 
* 
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ters concerns costumes: color effects, 
general principles of suggesting style and 
period, altering existing clothes, making 
wigs, armor and weapons, jewels, shoes, 
allegorical costumes, angels, etc. The 
keynote of the book is the word “impro- 
vise,” and the qualities of simplicity and 
imagination, much needed in amateur pro- 
ductions, are most helpfully nourished. 

Another most stimulating book, largely 
concerned with stage and scenery, is ‘‘The 
School Theater,’ a handbook of theory 
and practice by Roy Mitchell, published 
at $1.50 by Brentano’s in New York. If 
you. have nothing to begin with but an 
empty hall, or wish to tear out or modern- 
ize the unhandy stage you have, by all 
means become familiar with the principles 
stated in the first four chapters of this 
book. How it could refresh church school 
hall and chancel productions! A chapter 
on making a unit or plastic set, showing 
the construction of flats, etc., is very prac- 
tical; but those sections which deal with 
adaptation to conditions, though not con- 
cerned with chancel conditions as such, 
could do much to make most church plays 
and pageants more reverent as well as 
beautiful. 

L. Griswold Williams. 
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MAP OF PALESTINE 


Many teachers will be interested in a 
new picture map of Jesus’ home land, the 
purpose of which, as stated in the instruc- 
tions for users, is to ‘“‘make the land of 
Palestine a real place to boys and girls.”’ 

The map itself measures 22 x 16 inches. 
Accompanying it are nine separate sheets 
describing as many important places in 
this area—Jerusalem, Nazareth, Bethle- 
hem, Capernaum, etc. On these sheets are 
small houses to be colored, cut out and 
grouped together in their place on the 
larger map. 

When used as a means to definite ends 
or values which are clear in the mind of 


teacher and class, prepared materials of 
this sort can be very helpful. When used 
as mere “busy work”’ they will help fill up 
the hour but beyond that their worth is 
questionable. Knowing that many of our 
teachers of juniors or young intermediates 
are keenly interested in the first process 
rather than the second, we recommend the 
map for their use. It costs 25 cents. Or- 
der of the Universalist Publishing House, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston. 


* * 


ADOPTS NOVEL PLAN 


Universalist Contribution Is 
to Southern School 


The Universalist church school yester- 
day morning adopted a novel plan for its 
annual American Friendship Offering for 
the support of the Universalist week day 
school for the colored children in Suffolk, 
Va. Incredible as it seems, the total cost 
of operating that schoo! for 200 children is 
so small that to support it for one day is 
well within the reach of even the smallest 
church school. 

With this in mind the superintendent, 
Arthur I. Olson, made a clock dial, and an- 
nounced that he would move the hands 
forward one hour for every dollar re- 
ceived. The result was that the school 
contributed enough to support the Suffolk 
School for a day and a third, and this offer- 
ing was supplemented by a few individ- 
uals who had the dial explained to them; 
so that the final result was enough money 
to support the school for a day and a half, 
and was about double the usual contribu- 
tion for the purpose. 

(This article appeared in a Danbury, 
Conn., paper on Feb. 8. The achievement 
reported is of interest. So also is the fact 
that someone cared enough to write up the 
story and send it to the press.) 


Made 


* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


A pretty story comes from Venice. 
Thousands of swallows and robins which fly 
south to spend the winter in the warmer 
airs of Italy were surprised by an early 
cold snap and could not cross the high 
Alps. People in Germany and Austria 
caught them gently and the airways com- 
panies gave them a free airplane ride over 
the Alps and released them in sunny 
Venice. So much of the news from central 
Europe reeks of blood and thunder that it 
is good to be reminded that there are 
people there too with eyes that see small 
lovely things, minds that are thoughtful 
and hearts that are warm.—Woman’s Home 
Companion, January, 1937. 


People, like news, fall into three cate- 
gories: important developments, common- 
place occurrences or unfortunate incidents. 
Classify yourself.—Selected. 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont and Quebec Letter 


[X Barre Rey. L. G. Williams preached 

on Jan. 31 on “Thomas Paine.’”’ He 
spoke on ‘‘Mental Health’ Jan. 12, at the 
chapel service of Goddard Junior College, 
on “Graven Images, or the Making of 
Puppets,” Jan. 21, at the meeting of the 
American Association of University Wom- 
en at Goddard, broadcast over WDEV 
Jan. 22 and gave a talk on the “‘Funda- 
mentals of Acting’”’ at the dramatic club 
of the Community House, North Barre. 
The subject of his Loyalty Sunday dis- 
course, Feb. 7, was ‘‘Wake Up and Like 
It.” The Young People’s Day address, 
Jan. 17, was by Bertha Ahern, on’ “The 
Challenge of Youth to the Church.’’ The 
Montpelier Y. P. R. U. were guests at an 
evening meeting here, Jan. 24. On Lay- 
men’s Sunday, the morning worship was 
led by Harold Bancroft and Prof. Cranston 
H. Jordan, Goddard, spoke on “‘The Lay- 
man and the Church.”’ There was a good 
attendance of men. Alfred Lane, William 
Mercer, Cranston Jordan and Mason 
Pierce were the vocal quartet assisting in 
the music and there was a flute solo by 
Joseph Alvaro. Mrs. R. S. Pitkin enter- 
tained the Guild Feb. 5, and spoke on ‘‘Co- 
operative Programs of Scandinavia.”’ Mrs. 
Horace A. Richardson recently retired as 
treasurer of the Ladies’ Union, after a 
service of thirty-three years, and was pre- 
sented with a gift. The women joined in 
the World Day of Prayer service at the 
Presbyterian church. 

The Convention Superintendent was 
the preacher in Bethel, Jan.24. Rev. W. C. 
Harvey had charge. The attendance is 
considerably larger this year. Joining in 
the service was Rey. Anton Beza, Benson, 
chaplain of CCC Camp, No. 1148, at 
Rochester, instructor and director of arts 
and crafts. The Convention official also 
spoke to the Sunday school, which is in 
charge of Mrs. Forrest Aikens. The an- 
nual meetings of the Congregational 
church, the Universalist parish and the 
United Church were held Tuesday evening, 
Jan. 12, with good reports. Dr. Otto 
V. Greene, who died Dec. 6, 1936, was 
born in Bethel, May 14, 1880, son of Dr. 
L. M. and Ella M. (Durkee) Greene. 
He studied at U. V. M. and was graduated 
from the Baltimore Medical College in 
1902. He served at Windsor Hall Sani- 
tarium 1913-24 and was for many years 
health officer and town physician. He was 
on the staff of the Gifford Memorial Hos- 
pital, Randolph, and was surgeon for the 
C. V. R. R. from 1910. He was a Mason 
and an officer of the Universalist church. 
His widow, Mrs. Katherine F. (Bascom) 
Greene, and a son, Haven M. Greene, 
survive. Dr. Greene came of a long line 
of Universalists. Dr. Ransom A. Greene 
and Rev. L. L. Greene were his uncles. 

Rev. D. B. F. Hoyt of Brattleboro gave 


a paper Jan. 18 at the Connecticut Valley 
Conference of Unitarian Ministers, and 
spoke Feb. 5 at No. 8 Schoolhouse, Guil- 
ford, on “Ice Breaking on the .Great 
Lakes.”’ The three annual meetings of 
First Universalist Parish, Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society and All Souls Church 
were all held on Tuesday evening, Jan. 12. 
The report of $250 paid on indebtedness 
and a sizable balance in the treasury 
evoked spontaneous applause. Oscar F. 
Benson, president, was in charge of the 
united meeting. Rev. O. R. Washburn 
of Guilford spoke to the Ladies’ Circle 
Feb. 4. Two new members were received 
into the Universalist society Jan. 17. 

Rey. 8. E. Myers of Burlington preached 
Jan. 17, Partnership Sunday, on “Spiritual 
Principles and the Relationship Between 
Capital and Labor.”’ He spoke at Col- 
chester Sunday evening, Jan. 24, at the 
United Church, on ‘Comparative Atti- 
tudes of American and European Youth 
Toward Problems They Havein Common.” 
The Convention Superintendent attended 
the semi-annual meeting of officers of the 
Vermont Religious Education Council, 
Feb. 2, as did also Miss Katherine Kelley 
of our Bellows Falls church. Convention 
Vice-President A. H. Heininger, candidate 
for Governor on the Democratic ticket 
last November, has been named by his 
successful opponent, Governor-George D. 
Aiken, to a vacancy in the State Senate 
where he served last year. Mr. Heininger 
is one of the directors of Old Age Insur- 
ance, being known as the father of the act. 
Miss Ida E. Metz spoke on ‘Mental 
Diseases’’ at the Channing Club Jan. 17. 
Mrs. Paul K. French had charge of the 
holiday church supper Jan. 27, and spoke 
on ‘‘Religion in the Drama” at the Women’s 
Alliance luncheon Feb. 5. James Gordon 
Burke, director of the Vermont office of the 
Social Security Board, who had spent eight 
years in U.S. Government service in Spain, 
spoke to the Laymen’s League Jan. 21 on 
“The Spanish Revolution.”” Prof. Ralph 
M. Holmes, retiring president, had charge 
of the annual meeting of the Ethan Allen 
Club, Jan. 30. 

Mrs. W. H. Butler of Cavendish wrote 
the poem in the Rutland Herald, men- 
tioned in our last letter. Mrs. Butler was 
hostess to the D. A. R. recently. 

The annual fair at Concord was a suc- 
cess and reports at the annual parish meet- 
ing showed the society in a healthy condi- 
tion. The birthday party of the Ladies’ 
Aid was held Jan. 20. Always there is a 
hostess for each of the twelve tables, each 
table representing a month. Following 
the supper, a reception was tendered Rev. 
and Mrs. George Hallam Lewis. 

Rev. E. L. Conklin of Derby Line 
preached a sermon Jan. 17 appropriate to 
Young People’s Day. On Jan. 31, Lay- 


men’s Sunday, the speaker was Dr. John 
W. Redmond, Newport, and the Beebe 
orchestra assisted in the music. 

Rev. Stanley Camp, Huntington, Mass., 
is the new minister at West Calais. He be- 
gan his work Nov. 15. Recent preachers 
were Gordon Newell of Barre, and Rev. 
Charles C. Conner and Rev. Mary A. Con- 
ner, former ministers, now of East North- 
field, Mass. Gordon Batten, former min- 
ister, was elected vice-president of the 
Christian Endeavor Society, newly or- 
ganized Jan. 8, Mr. Camp secretary, and 
Mrs. Muriel Lamb treasurer. 

The Convention Superintendent was the 
preacher in Gaysville Jan. 24. Rev. W. C. 
Harvey preaches here every other Sun- 
day, alternating with the minister of the 
Congregational church. 

Rev. M. A. Vance, Maynard, Mass., 
has accepted the call to the ministry of the 
Glover church and began his work the first 
of February. He will also supply the Con- 
gregational church at Westmore. 

Mrs. Martha Merritt of Hartland, who 
died recently, bequeathed her house to the 
Congregational society for a manse, and 
Rev. W. M. Forkell has already moved in. 

William George Loomis, born 1862, 
died Nov. 28, 1936, was a councilor of the 
township of Ascot, and secretary of the 
C. O. F. He was a member of the Hunt- 
ingville, Que., church for many years. 
Mrs. Florence Faneuf, native of Compton, 
Que., 1857, died at Woodsville, N. H., 
Nov. 19, 1986. Rev. R. L. Weis officiated 
at these funerals. 

Over one hundred were at the service in 
Jacksonville, Jan. 10, to hear Rev. Laura 
Smith of. Shelburne Falls, Mass. The 
Sunday school is active, with fifteen in one 
class, a good number in two others, with a 
fourth class recently formed for high 
school ages. 

In Montpelier, Jan. 24, Rev. D. T. 
Yoder preached on ‘‘Outwitting Despond- 
ency.” He has returned from a speaking 
trip which included Omaha, Neb., and 
Sioux City, Iowa. Dr. A. W. Hewitt 
spoke to the Laymen’s League recently. 
Dr. R. S. Pitkin spoke to the high school 
assembly Jan. 11 on ‘Ethan Allen and His 
Times,” and to the afternoon Alliance, 
Jan. 26, on ‘‘How We Became a Nation.” 
Rey. L. G. Williams gave a lecture and 
dramatic reading to the Evening Alliance 
Feb. 2 on “The Psychology of Hamlet.’’ 
Miss Louise Clark spoke to the Reading 
Club, Jan. 12, on “Vermont’s Part in the 
Revolution.” Arthur I. Martin, superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school, spoke to the 
Mothers’ Club recently on ‘‘Evaluating 
the Church School,” and to the Laymen’s 
League, Jan. 21, on ‘Black Magic: A His- 
tory and a Demonstration.” Mrs. M. J. 
Bradway was general chairman of the 
charity ball of the Woman’s Club, Feb. 4. 
Dorman B. E. Kent was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Vermont Historical Society, 
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Jan. 19, and the society voted to publish 
his book on Native Born Vermonters. 

Rev. W. J. Metz of Morrisville is the 
secretary of Lamoille County Come-to- 
Church Committee, whose slogan is “‘Every 
Pew Filled Every Sunday in February,” 
all speaking Feb. 7 on “‘The Importance 
of the Church in the Community.” Lay- 
men’s Sunday was observed Jan. 24 and 
Religious Education Sunday Jan. 31. 
The Y. P. C. U. officers had charge of the 
service Jan. 17. Miss Margaret E. Metz 
has entered at U. V. M. for the second 
semester, working for the master’s degree 
and living at Burlington with her sister, 
Miss Ida E. Metz, secretary in the Ver- 
mont Children’s Aid Society. Mr. Metz 
has written for different daily and weekly 
journals and also spoken for the Federal 
Child Labor amendment. 

The Convention Superintendent was 
the preacher in Northfield Feb. 7, the ser- 
vice being in charge of Rev. G. H. Howes. 
He spoke also to the Sunday school, where 
Mr. Howes teaches a class of senior boys 
and Mrs. Howes one of junior boys. Mrs. 
Howes spoke to the Ladies’ Reading Club 
Jan. 11 and Mrs. C. P. McKnight Jan. 18. 
World Day of Prayer was observed at this 
church Feb. 12, the Episcopal, Methodist, 
Congregational and Universalist women 
uniting. 

The annual union supper in North Hat- 
ley, Que., by the Anglicans and Universal- 
ists, was attended by over 200. 

The Iroquois Larger Parish officers met, 
Jan. 24, with the president, Rev. W. R. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. James Houghton died in Denver, 
Col., on Feb. 15, 1937. 


Mrs. Frederic W. Perkins of Washing- 
ton, who has had a severe case of influenza, 
is leaving for Pasadena, Calif., March 2 
to visit Miss Eleanor Bissell. 


Mr. A. Ingham Bicknell and Mrs. Bick- 
nell left Boston Feb. 19 for a brief trip to 
the Canal Zone. 


Mr. Cornelius A. Parker, president of 
the Universalist Publishing House, has 
been in Florida the past two weeks on 
legal business. 


Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone is to be the 
speaker at the monthly parish supper of 
the First Universalist Church of Worcester, 
March 2. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz preached in the Uni- 
versalist church at Newark, N. J., for a 
second time in the present interim, Feb. 
21, and addressed the Men’s Club of the 


. Salem, Mass., church Feb. 22. 


Dr. Walter Henry Macpherson will 
preach in the Universalist National Me- 
morial Church April 4, and address the 
Optimist Club of the church April 5. Dr. 
Frederic W. Perkins will leave Washington 
directly after Easter and go to the Mid- 


Blackmer, at Richmond, and voted to have 
a Lenten leaflet signed by five laymen and 
five ministers of the towns, with individual 
messages. Leone E. Smith, superintend- 
ent Vermont Industrial School, Vergennes, 
spoke at the Father and Son Banquet, 
Jan. 18, on ‘‘A Busted Spark Plug.” 

Rev. John Q. Parkhurst’s sermons in 
Rutland are meeting with approval. Jan. 
17 was Laymen’s Sunday, when Earl B. 
Smith had charge of the responsive read- 
ings, H. L. Russell preached the sermon and 
D. B. Crossman read the scripture. The 
Convention Superintendent and Mr. Park- 
hurst officiated Jan. 16 at the funeral of 
Maurice Hiram Collins, former church 
trustee, retired member of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Mail Clerks. Cleon A. 
Perkins, former vice-president, was elected 
president of Killington National Bank, 
Jan. 12, a position his father, the late Hon. 
Arthur W. Perkins, mayor of the city, had 
held many years. Mr. Perkins, who is 
treasurer of the Rutland Fire Clay Co., 
is president of the Young Men’s Demo- 
cratic Club of Vermont, and has given 
many addresses in recent months. His 
sister, Miss Amy L. Perkins, is executive 
secretary of the Rutland County Chapter 
of the Red Cross and had charge of the 
flood relief campaign. 

The Convention Superintendent was 
preacher in Stockbridge Jan. 17. | 

Rev. Ellis E. Jones of Vernon exchanged 
pulpits Jan. 31 with Rev. Mary A. Con- 
ner of Northfield, Mass. 

Charles H. Pennoyer. 


and Interests 


West Ministers’ Retreat at Turkey Run, 
and then on to Joliet to preach for Dr. 
Macpherson April 4. 


Massachusetts 


North Adams.—Rev. Pliny A. Allen, 
pastor. The annual meeting of the church 
was held Jan. 11, preceded by a fine turkey 
supper, the gift to the parish of the Ladies’ 
Aid. Reports showed a satisfactory sit- 
uation. The financial condition was the 
best in years, and the outlook for 1937 
encouraging. Many much needed repairs 
to the building were made during the 
summer vacation, and the whole building, 
with the exception of the auditorium, has 
been redecorated inside. Officers are: 
Moderator, George C. Hadley; clerk, 
Miss Faith W. Carley; collector, George 
H. Bedford; treasurer, Rufus L. Brown; 
chairman of the Executive Board, Paul 
C. Wilson; chairman of the Church Coun- 
cil, Dr. Martin M. Brown. On Jan. 21 
this church had as its guest the president 
of the General Convention. All enjoyed 
seeing and hearing Dr. Macpherson. An 
informal reception was held after the ser- 
vice. On Jan. 24, Laymen’s Sunday, the 
men took charge of the service. George 
H. Bedford, George C. Hadley and Dr. 
M. M. Brown conducted a symposium on 


: 


“The Betterment of Our City,” and Ar- 
thur Stearns and V. Herbert Gordon as- 
sisted in carrying out the program. 

Lawrence.—Rev.C. Guy Robbins, D. D., 
pastor. Through Lent the pastor is 
preaching a series of sermons on “The 
Church’—Feb. 14, Its Nature: What It 
Is; Feb. 21, Its Theme: What It Says; 
Feb. 28, Its Work: What It Does; March 7, 
Its Worship: A Means to an End; March 
14, Its Growth; Dependent upon What? 
March 21, Its Urge: For What?: March 
28, The Risen Christ: In What Forms? 
Beginning on the evening of Ash Wednes- 
day there is a mid-week Lenten service 
each week. Speakers: Feb. 10, Rev. Emer- 
son H. Lalone; Feb. 17, Rev. Tracy M. 
Pullman; Feb. 24, Rev. Douglas H. Rob- 
bins; March 3, Rev. Robert M. Rice; 
March 10, Dr. Clarence R. Skinner; 
March 17, Dr. William Wallace Rose; 
March 25 (Maundy Thursday), Dr. Rob- 
bins. 

Cambridge.—Rev. Otto S. Raspe, pas- 
tor. The pastor is preaching through Lent 
a series of sermons on “Rediscovering 
Jesus’—Feb. 14, At the River; Feb. 21, 
In the Desert; Feb. 28, Beside the Lake; 
March 7, On the Mountain; March 14, 
Along the Road; March 21, Near the City, 
March 28, In the Garden. On Feb. 14a 
special offering for the flood sufferers was 
taken, amounting to $54. On the same day 
at the same service another offering for 
Loyalty Sunday amounted to $47.70. 
This latter amount, with $10 already given 
the Loyalty Fellowship, makes a total 
Loyalty offering of $57.70. 

Somerville, First—Rev. George E. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. The Missionary 
Societies of the Charlestown, West Somere 
ville and Somerville First Churches will 
unite in a dedication program in the First 
Church, 125 Highland Ave., Somerville, 
on Sunday, Feb. 28, at 7 p. m. Dr. 
McCollester will speak. 


* * 


OWEN YOUNG MARRIED 


Mrs. Louise Powis Clark, widow of 
Horace Clark and daughter of Mrs. Walter 
Van Rensselaer Powis, was married to 
Owen D. Young, chairman of the board 
of the General Electric Company and in- 
ternationally known financier, Feb. 20, 
in Trinity Parish Episcopal Church, Old 
St. Augustine Square, St. Augustine, Fla. 

The ceremony was performed at 5 
o’clock by Dr. Armand T. Eyler, the rec- 
tor, and was followed by a reception and 
dinner at the home of the bride’s mother. 

The church was decorated with sprays 
of wild plum blossoms, which were banked 
at the chancel rail and placed in vases on 
the altar. 

Among the members of Mr. Young’s 
family present were his son-in-law and 
daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Everett Needham 
Case; his sons and daughters-in-law, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Young of Ardmore, 
Pa., and Mr. and Mrs. Philip Young of 
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Washington, D. C.; and his young son, 
Richard Young, a student at St. Lawrence 
University. 

Also the son and daughter-in-law of the 
bride, Mr. and Mrs. Elwood Stanley 
Brown of Stratford, Conn.; her daughter, 
Miss Virginia Brown of New York; and 
her young son, Ward Clark. 

Mr. and Mrs. Young left later on their 
wedding trip, which, it is understood, will 
include Boca Raton, where a reception is 
planned for them next Wednesday. 

The bride has lived some time in Europe 
and the Orient. During her protracted 
residence in the Philippines she or- 
ganized a cottage industry among the na- 
tive women, assisting them in designing 
and marketing their fine hand embroidery. 
While she was in Manila, between 1910 
and 1920, with the aid of General Leonard 
Wood, then Governor General of the 
Philippines, she sought the passage of legis- 
lation to standardize and protect the ex- 
port of the natives’ products—— New York 


Times. 
* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Prof. Richard L. Power is associate pro- 
fessor of history in St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Frederick Morse Cutler is assistant 
professor of history and sociology in Mas- 
sachusetts State College. He was formerly 
professor of history in the University of 
Porto Rico. He is the author of a number 
of books in his field. 

Rev. Edna P. Bruner is minister of the 
Universalist church in Waterloo, Iowa. 

Rev. George C. Boorn is the missionary 
for the Women’s National Missionary 
Association stationed at Pigeon River, 
N.C. 

Dr. Clarence R. Skinner is dean of 
Tufts College School of Religion. 

Rev. Robert G. Armstrong is secretary 
of the Congregational-Christian Confer- 
ence of New Hampshire. 

Rey. Evans A. Worthley is minister of 
the First Unitarian Society of Iowa City, 
Iowa. 

Rey. Jacob Trapp is minister of the First 
Unitarian Society of Salt Lake City, Utah. 


* * 


RHODE ISLAND CONFERENCE 
(Con inued from page 258) 
tion. The address of Dr. Macpherson was 
eloquent and earnest, and made a profound 
impression on all. 

The second Conference was held on Ash 
Wednesday at the Church of the Mediator, 
Providence, a customary observance both 
as to time and place. At a well-attended 
afternoon session, Dr. William Wallace 
Rose of Lynn lifted the devout hearers to 
a high plane of thought and feeling by his 
powerful sermon based upon his own re- 
ligious assurances and experiences. This 
was a fitting prelude to the celebration of 
holy communion in the administration of 
which Rev. Gilbert Potter of North Attle- 
boro and Rey. F. A. Wilmot, religious 
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editor of the Providence Journal, had parts. 
The evening session was the occasion of 
further inspiration. Fred B. Perkins pre- 
sided and Dr. Thomas H. Saunders of 
Harrisville, Dr. Isaac V. Lobdell of Attle- 
boro, and Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood of 
Woonsocket assisted. The address, de- 
livered in his usual masterly fashion, was 
given by Dr.Seth Rogers Brooks of Malden, 
and the theme was “The Reason for 
Living.” Fully one hundred and fifty 
were in attendance at this Conference. 
The effect of these two outstanding meet- 
ings is bound to be of lasting benefit to all 
the parishes in the Rhode Island Confer- 
ence and reflect great credit upon the Con- 
ference Committee. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 

1937 
Brattleboro, Vts-s.6e cere eee 2 
Somerville, Mass., First’ ............ 4 
Yarmouthporty Masss. eae 4 
Branklin, Masses, (east cen ree 14 
Dotalyy .,. #8. tar oe ee ee oe 24 

* * 

CHRISTENINGS 


Junction City, Kan.,1. Florala, Ala., 1. 
Total, 2. 
ok 2 


THE IDLEWILD RETREAT 


The Idlewild Retreat will be held 
at Senexet Pines, Conn., from Monday 
evening, March 29, to Thursday noon, 
April 1. Rev. Stanley Manning is chair- 
man of the program committee and the 
retreat program will be announced in a 
short time. About thirty men can be ac- 
commodated. Reservations will be held 
for members until March 15. After that 
time, new applicants will be tendered 
rights to the remaining places. Members 
and new applicants should communicate 
with the secretary, Rev. M. A. Kapp, 31 
Atlantic Ave., Fitchburg, Mass., as early 
as possible. A limited number of single 
rooms are available. Men expecting to 
arrive Sunday or for luncheon on Monday 
should indicate the same to the secretary, 
otherwise no pre-retreat meals can be 
guaranteed. Rates for the retreat are 
$2.50 per day for room and meals. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Dr. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kiloeycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30 a. m. E. S. T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1830 kiloeycles. 

WICC. Every Thursday 9.15 p.m. Connecticut 
State Convention. Rev. H. H. Niles in charge. 

WSPR, Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 

WTRC, Elkart, Ind. Every Sunday 11 to 12 a. m. 
Friday 1.15 to 1.30 p. m. C. S. T. All Souls Univer- 
salist Church. Rev. A. Lyman Booth. 1310 kilo- 
cycles. 

* * 
OFFICIAL CALL 


The forty-eighth annual Convention of the Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island State Y. P. C. U. will be 
will be held at the Universalist_church, Lawrence, 
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Mass., on Saturday and Sunday, April 24 and 25, | 
1937, for the purpose of (1) election of officers, (2) 
reading of reports, and (3) such other business as — 
may legally come before said Convention. 
Barbara Knight, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
<os 
BOSTON MINISTERS MEETING 


March 1. Rev. Lesiie C. Nichois. 

March 8. Rev. Stanley G. Spear. 

March 15. Rev. William Wallace Rose, D. D. 
March 22. Rev. U.S. Miiburn, D. D. 
Devotional service each day by Rev. Edgar R, j 


Walker. 
Fool 


TURKEY RUN RETREAT 


The annual Turkey Run Midwest Ministers’ Re- — 
treat will be from March 29 through April 1. Mon- — 
day, March 29, will be a day of arrival, getting set- 
tled and acquainted. There will be three morning 
sessions, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday morn- 
ings. Also there will be one afternoon meeting, either 
Tuesday or Wednesday afternoon. No evening 
meetings other than those that may be arranged if 
such are desired by the majority present. 

The general theme of the meetings will be ‘‘Liberal 
Christian Evangelism.” 

Cards announcing the place and dates of this Re- 
treat have been sent to the Universalist and Unitarian 
ministers of the Midwest. When the program com- 
mittee has its program arranged, copies of this pro- 
gram will be mailed to the ministers of the Midwest. 

Those planning to attend the Retreat are requested 
to send reservations for rooms to the Turkey Run 
Inn, Turkey Run State Park, Marshall, Indiana, not 
to the Committee. 

* * 


MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted Rev. George H. Thorburn on transfer 
from New York. 
Accepted Rev. Ralph P. Boyd on transfer from 
New York. 
Letter of dismissal and recommendation granted 
Rev. Luther Ballou. 
Edwin Cunningham, Secretary. 


* 


KANSAS COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Voted as of Jan. 20 to drop the name of Robert 
Kellerman from the roll of affiliated ministers, he hav- 
ing accepted ordination and fellowship with a de- 
nomination which does not recognize duat fellowship 
with us. 

W.G. Price, Secretary. 


* 


SLIDES TO RENT 


The Universalist General Convention has a val- 
uable collection of stereopticon lectures for rent. 
These were the gift of the late Dr. Potterton, and the 
income from their use is credited to the Interna- 
tional Church Extension work, in which Dr. Pot- 
terton was exceedingly interested. A list of the 
available lectures will be sent to ali who apply. The 
lectures are available to Universalist organizations 


at $2.00 each. 
* * 


INFORMATION WANTED 


A century ago, while Rev. Thomas J. Sawyer was 
pastor of the Orchard Street Church in New York 
City, Mrs. Sawyer’s brother, J. K. Fisher, formerly of 
Newton, Mass., painted his portrait. It was en- 
graved by H. S. Sadd. The Universalist Historical 
Society wishes to locate the original painting. 

H.S.B. 


* % 


UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
WANTS INFORMATION : 


The Assistant Librarian of the Universalist Histori- 
cal Society is anxious to build up a complete file of 
photographs and brief sketches of all the living min- 
isters in the Universalist Church. Each minister who 
has not already done so, is requested, therefore. to 
send in his photograph together with a short sketch 
of his life, date of birth, marriage, number of pastor- 
ates, etc. Interested laymen as weil as ministers are 
urged to send in historical material, pictures of 


: 
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Universalist ministers of the past and any and all 
material which will be ot interest to the Historical 
Society. Will ail readers of this notice please respond. 
Alfred S. Cole, Assistant Librarian, 
Miner Hall, Tufts College, Mass. 
* * 


YOUNG MAN WANTS A JOB 


Young man, age 26, desires position as Director of 
Religious Education. Graduate of New York Uni- 
Nine 
years’ experience in church school and young people’s 
work. Will locate anywhere in the United States. 
Salary nominal. First-rate references. For other de- 
taiss write in care of the Christian Leader, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston, Mass. 

* * 


WANTED 
Information about young men or young women 
who are in Philadelphia studying or working. Will 
ministers or parents please communicate with the 


Universalist Church of the Messiah, or the Uni- 


versalist Church of the Restoration. 


Obituary 


Dr. George C. Diekman 


Dr. George C. Diekman, since 1895 a member of 
the New York State Board of Pharmacy and a former 


_ professor of pharmacy at Columbia University, died 


Saturday, Jan. 30, at his home, 2215 Newkirk Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y., after a month’s illness. He 
would have been seventy-five years old on Feb. 10. 
His wife, Mrs. Clara Kerker Diekman, and a daughter, 
Miss Emma L. Diekman, survive. 

After graduation from the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons in 1891, Dr. Diekman practiced medi- 
cine for only a year, thereafter devoting himself to 
pharmacy. A graduate of the College of Pharmacy 
of Columbia, he was a professor on its faculty from 
1897 to 1927. He was a member of the Rotary Club 
of New York and a thirty-second degree Mason. 

Dr. Diekman had been past master of Charity 
Lodge, F. & A. M., and was a member of the Brooklyn 
Lodge of Elks, the Drug and Chemical Club, the 
Maccabees, the Alumni Associations of the College 
of Pharmacy and the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, the American Pharmaceutical Association, the 
National Association of Boards of Pharmacy, the 
New York State Pharmaceutical Association, the 
Kings County Pharmaceutical Society, the New York 
Veteran Druggists’ Association and the German 
Apothecary Society. For three years he was presi- 
dent of the New York State Board of Pharmacy. 

He was a life-long Universalist. 

Funeral services were held Monday evening, Feb. 1, 
in All Souls Universalist Church. Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway, minister of the church, officiated. 


Byron A. Mead 


Byron A. Mead died at the Augusta (Maine) 
General Hospital, Feb. 13, 1937. He was born in 
Augusta, Maine, seventy-one years ago. He and his 
father, Rev. Isaac J. Mead, were associated with 
The Gospel Banner for fourteen years, the latter being 
the last editor. When that paper was consolidated 
with other papers in The Universalist Leader, both the 
son and the father removed from Augusta to Boston. 


_ The father became associate editor of The Univer- 


salist Leader and the son served both as a contributor 
and in the Publishing House. 

In 1915 Byron A. Mead returned to Maine, settling 
on a small farm near Winthrop. While living in 
Augusta, Mr. Mead was an active worker in the 
Winthrop Street Universalist Church. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Mrs. Angie L. Mead. The funeral 
service was held in the Roberts Funeral Home, 


_ Winthrop, with Rev. Edwin Cunningham officiating. 


= 


| 
| 


Burial was in Bangor, Me. 
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Crackling 


Rip Van Winkle, II, awoke one day in 
1937 to find himself in a strange, modern 
world. Strolling leisurely toward the cow- 
path which had taken him to his place of 
repose, he found instead a wide, smooth 
highway with a black stripe down the mid- 
dle. As he was examining the new-fangled 
pathway, a whirring monster rushed 
toward him with loud bovine sounds. He 
jumped out of its path just in time to 
avoid being struck down, but did not stop 
running to see what it was. 

“What a changed world this is,’ thought 
he, as he took refuge in a plowed field. 
The deep, wide furrows were a welcome 
sight until he saw, bearing towards him, 
another strange contraption pulling six 
plows without horses. 

Next he sought security in the pasture 
in which he had watched his sheep years 
before, but he had hardly sat down to rest 
when a giant bird, with whirling wheels in 
place of a head, and rubber wheels instead 
of feet, swooped down in the pasture. Al- 
most exhausted from these strange ex- 
periences, he fled to the village church, 
which was now surrounded by many large 
houses. Entering, cautiously, he hardly 
knew what to expect, for everything else 
had changed. The morning service was in 
progress, and before he had been there long 
he felt perfectly secure, for everything was 
just as it had been before he went away 
for his long sleep.—H xchange. 

* * 

“What’s your time?” asked the old 
farmer of the brisk salesman. 

“Twenty minutes after five. What can 
I do for you?” 

“T want them pants,’’said the old farmer, 
leading the way to the window and point- 
ing to a ticket marked, “Given away at 
5.20.”’—Christian Observer. 

* * 

Barber: ‘‘How is the razor, sir? Does it 
go easy?” 

Man: “Well, that depends on the oper- 
ation. If you’re shaving me it goes hard, 
but if you’re merely skinning me it goes 
tolerable easy.”—Sheboygan (Wis.) Press. 

* * 


Disagreeable old gentleman: “‘And this, 
I suppose, is one of those hideous carica- 
tures you call ‘modern art.’ ”’ 
Art Dealer: ‘‘No, sir. 
mirror.’’—H xchange. 
* * 
Wife: “I’ve put your shirt on the clothes 
horse, Jim.” 
“What odds did you get?’”’—Weekly 
News (Auckland, New Zealand). 
* 


+k 


That’s just a 


Gas masks designed for civilians in war 
make humanity look as much like an ass 
as going to war proves we are.—Dallas 
News. 

* ok 

The Federal Government transferred its 
gold to Fort Knox, Kentucky, with a fan- 
fare of secrecy.—Ailanta Journal. 
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Educational 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D., 
PRESIDENT 


The School of Liberal Arts 
Jackson College for Women 


The Engineering School 


The Graduate School 
The Crane Theological School 


and, in Boston 


The Medical and Dental School 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 


The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 


P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D., 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 
Courses leading to the Degrees 
of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL.D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D.D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL.B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 
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Co-operation 
is THE WORD 


With Us Co-operation 
Is More Than a Word. 


Co-operation Is Our Policy. 


Here’s How 


Ten percent Discount 


on all books we sell to Universalists. _Laymen as well 
as Ministers? Certainly. You become a member of the 
Universalist Book Club by buying a book from YOUR 
Publishing House. You pay cash within thirty days and 
get a ten percent discount on any book in print. This 
does not apply to Sunday School Texts and Material. 
Sunday School Materials are handled without profit. 


with regional 


Combination Subscriptions ‘ith raion 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER $2.50 A 
The Universalist Banner (Me.) 50 o ee ie 
The Empire State Universalist 50 Dea: LEADER 
The Tar Heel Universalist 50 for one year 
The Ohio Universalist 50 $2.75 
The Pennsylvania Universalist 50 

THE CHRISTIAN LEADER $2.50 Both for one year 
The Universalist Herald (Ga.) 1.00 $3.00 


Consultation Service 
for Ministers, Directors of Religious Education, Social 
Workers and folk interested in making their community 
a better place to live in. Write to us about your prob- 
lems. We may not know the answer, but we will try to 
find out for you from our experts at Headquarters. 


YOUR 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Emerson Hugh Lalone, Manager 
16 BEACON STREET 176 NEWBURY STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone: LAFayette 4485 


